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THE FATHER OF SEQUOYAH: NATHANIEL 
GIST 


The founder of the Gist family, of Maryland, was Christopher 
Gist, or Guest, who migrated from England and settled in Mary- 
land on the south side of the Patapsco river in 1682, but removed 
in 1691 to Baltimore county. He married Edith Cromwell, of the 
family of the great Oliver Cromwell, lord protector of England. 
Their son, Richard (1684-1741), was the father of Christopher Gist, 
who is known in history as explorer of the West in 1750 and as 
guide of young George Washington in the Ohio river region in 
1753 to ascertain the strength of the French. His journal of the 
expedition is the foundation of much of the early history of the 
west. 


Christopher Gist II married Sarah Howard in Maryland, where 
three sons were born to them: 


First—Richard Gist, Sept. 2, 1729, who was killed in the battle 
of King’s Mountain, 1780. 


Second—Nathaniel Gist, our subject, who was born Oct. 15, 
1733. 

Third—Thomas, who is said to have settled in Kentucky after 
the Revolutionary war, in which he was a training officer. 

Nathaniel Gist bore the name of his father’s younger brother, 
Nathaniel, and in confusion the uncle is by some credited with the 
adventures of the nephew among the Cherokees. Another brother 
of Christopher was William Gist. 

Young Gist was evidently a visitor, for trade purposes, to the 
Overhill Cherokees as early as 1753. Manifestly, he was the son 
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referred to by Christopher Gist in the following excerpt from his 
Journal of 1753, kept while on a tour to the Ohio with Major 
George Washington: “A messenger came with letters from my 
son who has just returned from his people at the Cherokees.”* 


In 1754, at the age of 20, Nathaniel Gist was among the Over- 
hill Cherokees. He and another young Virginian, eight years older 
than he, Richard Pearis, were engaged in the trade to those Indians, 
Pearis operating from Long Island of the Holston (the present 
Kingsport) in partnership with Thomas Price. 


The goods were supplied by Christopher Gist, who earlier 
had been in the mercantile business in Baltimore. Having failed 
in business there, the elder Gist was now in Virginia endeavoring to 
recoup his fortunes by supplying or backing traders to the Indian 
tribes. Both Pearis and young Gist looked with longing eyes on 
the fertile acres of Long Island, and as early as 1754 Pearis preferred 
a claim to the island with Gov. Dinwiddie, of Virginia. In the 
spring of that year young Gist bore a message from Gov. Dinwiddie 
to the Overhill Cherokees asking that they come to the aid of Vir- 
ginia in the great contest with the French for the possession of 
the Mississippi Valley. In the summer of the same year Pearis went 
back to Virginia. “Not having the wherewith to answer his credit, 
when Pearis came there, one Guest, his merchant, and father to 
the Guest who was sent into the nation as messenger from Vir- 
ginia, seized on his leather and denied him any further credit, 
which obliged him here and there to pick up what goods he could 
get * * * of inconsiderable value, which he packed in bags, and 
brought two white men (who fled from Virginia for the press). 
These he sent into Chote with a letter to Old Hop’ desiring him 
to give no credit to Guest or his linguister, Oliver; that they would 
tell him nothing but lies, and that Guest had stole the governor's 


1 William M. Darlington, Christopher Gist’s Journals, 8 i 
‘ ) ) ston, a OO sae Le bable th 
Nathaniel accompanied his father on; the tour of 1751-1752, “My oe ‘had the ae 


fortune to have his feet frost-bi Aah 
eel Maran ane cores (January 7, 1852). My son hunted up the 


“Emperor of the Cherokees. 
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letter from him, and he, himself, was the man to have brought it. 
This letter of Pearis to Old Hop was laughed at.” 


In fact, Gist bore not only the governor’s letter, but also a 
message from the Indians to the Six Nations in western New York, 
desiring the Cherokees “as mutual friends of the English to aid in 
expelling the French.” 

Pearis did not wish to confront young Gist in Chota, and 
avoided that town, but went to another, where his Indian wife 
resided. “Old Hop [the emperor] sent to have Pearis intercepted, 
and when he was brought in there were high words passed be- 
tween Pearis and Gist. Old Hop told Pearis to be quiet, and 
asked him why he had lost his way and passed the town, and 
whether the governor had sent any message to his woman, and 
said he could compare him to nothing but a young buck in rutting 
time who ran hither and thither after a doe.” 

This quarrel between the two young Virginians in the woods 
of the Tennessee country was thus reported by Trader Ludovick 
Grant to Gov. Glen, of South Carolina, and in results it was of 
consequence. It contributed to the loss of the much needed man- 
power of the Cherokees to Virginians and the British regulars under 
Gen. Braddock in meeting the menace of the French and their 
Indians on the upper reaches of the Ohio. It brought a prompt 
reprimand of Pearis from Gov. Dinwiddie: “If it had not been 
for the unseasonable and disagreeable difference between you and 
Gist, I am fully of opinion they [the Cherokees] would according 
to former promise have sent some of their warriors before now 
to join our forces.”* 

More blamable for the defeat of Gen. Braddock and the death 
of that officer than this private dispute was the adverse attitude of 
Gov. Glen, in the view of Gov. Dinwiddie, who wrote to Gov. 
Dobbs, of North Carolina, on July 28, 1755: “If Mr. Glen, agree- 
able to promise, had prevailed over a number of Cherokee and 


3 Dinwiddie Papers, I, 266-68. 
oS bis ABS They Tie 
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Catawba warriors to join our forces we should not in all prob- 
ability have been defeated, as they would have attacked the In- 
dians in their bush way of fighting, which the regulars are strangers 
to; but * * * that gentleman had a meeting with those two na- 
tions of Indians at the very time they should have joined our forces. 
He had all along, I think, done everything contrary to his duty 
and the service of the expedition.” 


Dinwiddie the same day addressed a sharp letter to Glen, much 
in the same tone. 


Nathaniel Gist returned from Chota to Virginia in time to 
take part in Braddock’s campaign, serving as lieutenant in his fa- 
ther’s company of Washington’s regiment—the Seventeenth Com- 
pany Rangers, and he was in the disastrous defeat and rout of 
the colonial and regular forces under Braddock. Indeed, young 
Gist had been sent out from the army camp as bearer of the mes- 
sages to the Overhill Cherokees, and it is a fair inference that 
Washington sent him or recommended him to Dinwiddie for the 
mission. 


In the following year, 1756, Gist served in his father’s com- 
pany in ranging for the protection of the frontiers of Virginia 
against the marauding French Indians, unleashed and made blood- 
thirsty by their defeat of Braddock’s army. The estimate of so just 
a man as Col. Adam Stephen of the Gist-Pearis broil before the 
Cherokees is preserved in a letter to Col. Washington, of date Nov. 
7, 1755: Pearis’ pretensions to bring in 200 Cherokees appears 
to me by advice from a rational person to be only a trick to pro- 
cure forgiveness and recover the governor’s countenance, after so 
many charges have been lodged against him by Mr. Gist. By a 
particular and intimate acquaintance of Pearis’ it has been acknowl- 


edged that he was the principal cause of our not having the Chero- 
kees last spring.”® 


ily, iLeloo, 
6 Letters to Washington, 1, 123. 
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In the Dictionary of American Biography (Vol. VII), in the 
sketch of Christopher Gist by W. J. Ghent, the statement is made 
that “in 1756, he [Christopher Gist] went to the Cherokee country 
in East Tennessee in the vain effort to enlist Indians for service, 
and for a time he was an Indian agent in that locality.” 


The journey of the son is here attributed to the father. That 
the father remained at the north during the period of the son’s 
stay among the Overhill Cherokees is clearly traceable in the Din- 
widdie Papers and in the Letters to Washington. Christopher Gist 
was kept busy there in collecting supplies for the projected ex- 
pedition of Braddock. No record has been found by the writer 
of the presence of the elder Gist in East Tennessee. It is also mani- 
fest that Nathaniel Gist was not in the decade of 1754-1764 an In- 
dian agent among the Cherokees. That tribe was under South 
Carolina’s management until Indian affairs passed to direct British 
control—first to Edmund Atkin as chief agent at the south. In 
1757 the younger Gist was, for meritorious services, given by the 
governor of Virginia the pay and title of captain—the same title 
being the father’s, and that fact doubtless has led to the confusion 
and erroneous statements.’ 


Nathaniel Gist was delegated assistant under Atkin to take 
care of 200 Cherokees then in Virginia to aid that colony in the 
recovery of ground and prestige lost in 1755. No doubt this desig- 
nation of Gist was due to his acquaintance with these Indians, but 
the service was not rendered by him in East Tennessee. He 1s 
said to have led those Indian auxiliaries in the successful campaign 
of Gen. Forbes in 1758. 

It is interesting to see the estimate placed by Col. Washington 
on the value of Cherokee auxiliaries from the Tennessee country. 
In September, 1756, he wrote Gov. Dinwiddie: “Those Indians 
who are coming should be shown all possible respect and the 
greatest care taken of them. It is a critical time, they are very 


7 Dinwiddie Papers, Il, 669, 671. 
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humorsome, and their assistance very necessary. One false step 
might lose us all that, and even turn them against us.” 


And in June, 1758, when preparations were in progress for 
Gen. Forbes’ expedition against Fort Duquesne, Washington wrote 
Gen. Forbes: “Indians I conceive to be the best if not only troops 
fit to cope with the Indians [of the French] in such grounds. * * * 
They are to us of the utmost importance. I suggest the idea of 
sending a proper person immediately to the Cherokee nation, who 
may not only heal the differences which now subsist, but get a 
body of them to join! the army in their march, and no person sure 
has the interest of our important cause at heart would hesitate a 
moment to engage in such a service, on the event of which our 
all, in a manner, depends.” 


Two days before, Forbes had written to the great English 
statesman, William Pitt, of the Cherokees, then with him and 
his regulars: “If they leave us we shall lose the best part of our 
strength as all northern Indians, mostly our enemies, were kept 
in awe by the presence of so many Cherokees.”® 


Summers, in his History of Southwest Virginia, gives a glimpse 
of Nathaniel Gist and Daniel Boone in 1760: “About the same 
time Daniel Boone, accompanied by several hunters, visited the 
Holston and camped the first night in what is now known as 
Taylor’s valley. On the succeeding day they hunted down the 
South Fork of Holston and traveled thence to what was thereafter 
known as Wolf Hill (Abingdon). Boone and his companion * * * 
disagreed and separated, Boone taking the Indian trail to the Long 


Island, and Nathaniel Gist, his companion, following the Indian 
trail to Cumberland Gap.” 


Relying, in part, upon this datum, Albert V. Goodpasture, a 
thorough investigator and most competent historian, in his “Pa- 
ternity of Sequoyah,”” advances the contention that, after this hunt- 


8 June 17, 1758. Kimball (ed.) C i 
® Chronicles of Oklahoma, I io Se ania iaahien tan Nac 
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ing trip, Gist went to the Cherokee towns on the Little Tennessee 
river and there formed a temporary alliance with a Cherokee 
maiden in 1760-61, the result of which was the birth of the great 
Sequoyah. 

Goodpasture reinforces the argument by citing the facts that 
in Gist’s petition to the legislature of Virginia asking confirmation 
of his title to Long Island of Holston from the Cherokees he repre- 
sented that he had obtained it in 1761, thus evidencing his pres- 
ence among the Indians in that year. It is difficult to follow this 
thesis. There was war flagrant, and hotly so, between the Chero- 
kees and the whites of Virginia and the Carolinas in 1760-61, lead- 
ing up to and including the massacre of the garrison of Fort 
Loudoun-on-Tennessee. In all the communications and publicity 
incident to those fateful happenings the presence of Gist is no- 
where indicated. In point of fact, he was in active service with 
the Byrd-Stephen regiment of Virginians, as one of the captains, 
and that regiment was marching against those Indians.” The regi- 
ment under Col. Stephen built Fort Robinson opposite the Long 
Island, and did not proceed further, peace having been made. 

If Gist obtained from the Indians a cession of Long Island 
it must have been when they came in to treat for peace at Fort 
Robinson, and not in their country below. Henry Timberlake and 
Thomas Sumter, of the command, did volunteer to venture there, 
Col. Stephen not being willing to command such a dangerous ser- 
vice; but nowhere from records does it appear, and it is altogether 
unlikely, that Gist went to the Overhill towns under the conditions 
prevailing. 

While dissenting from the proposition that Sequoyah was born 
in 1760-61, this writer is in accord with Goodpasture in the belief 
that Capt. Gist was the father of that greatest of red Tennesseans. 
The probabilities point to the period of the early 1770’s as being 
the time of Sequoyah’s birth. 


10 The fact is shown by much documentary evidence. See Williams, “Fort 
Robinson-on-Holston,” in East Tennessee Historical Society Publication, IV, 22-32. 
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A valuable document is a biographical sketch of Sequoyah dic- 
tated to the poet, John Howard Payne, while the latter was for 
quite a time, in 1835, among the Cherokees." The dictation was 
by Maj. Lowry, a mixed-blood cousin of Sequoyah, Mike Waters, 
a brother-in-law, and The Bark, the last named a warrior who was 
a close associate of Sequoyah in his youth. This manuscript sketch 
is entitled, “The Life of George Gist”—not Guess or Guest. In 
Payne’s language it states: “I was informed that in 1835, the year 
I made the inquiry, Gist’s age was about 60. He left the nation 
with the Arkansas emigrants from it about eleven years ago.” This 
would place the date of Sequoyah’s birth, approximately, in 1775. 
Another intelligent observer who saw Sequoyah before his removal 
to the West is in practical accord.” 


Sequoyah’s syllabary was completed in 1821, and his age then 
reckoned to have been “about 40.” His oldest child, Teesey, was 
born in 1789. Sequoyah died in the town of San Fernando, Tam- 
aulipas, Mexico, in August, 1843, after a long and trying journey 
westward in quest of a lost band of his countrymen. It is difficult 
to conceive of such a task being undertaken by a man 83 years of 
age, who had from childhood been a cripple from “white swell- 
ing” of the knee joint. 

That Nathaniel Gist was the father of Sequoyah is consonant 
with all of many probabilities; that a wandering German peddler 
from Georgia was such, in 1770, as claimed and stated by Foster 
in his Sequoyah, is unbelievable. It may be that, to shield Gist, 
that story was advanced, even by his mother and her family. Guess, 
the peddler, has not been traced in the archives of Georgia or South 
Carolina. It would be a remarkable coincidence had there been 
two men by the name of Gist or Guest among the Overhill Chero- 


kees in the same half decade, when very few white men were to 
be found there. 


11 Payne Papers in Ayres Collection, Newberry Li i 

ion, y Library, Chicago. 

12 ye Starr, the Cherokee historian, says that, Sequoyah died at the age of 

ants ive. History of the Cherokees, 45. A boyhood friend of Sequoyah, Charles 
icks, one-time chief of the Nation was born 1767—not 1760. ; 
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John Mason Brown, of the Louisville bar, one of the greatest 
lawyers of Kentucky in his day, was a descendant of Nathaniel 
Gist; and he in a letter preserved in the Bureau of Ethnology, at 
Washington, stated that Sequoyah had visited the Gist family in 
Kentucky and was recognized by the descendants as a natural son 
of Gist. Mrs. Mary Cary (Cratz) Morton, a granddaughter of the 
Gist still living, states that the family tradition is that Sequoyah 
once visited Lexington looking up his Gist relatives.’? This visit 
may have been in 1828, as Sequoyah was going to or returning 
from Washington as one of the Cherokee delegation to treat with 
the authorities in the capital city. 


The mother of Sequoyah, Wut-teh of the Paint clan, was a 
member of one of the leading Cherokee families, and not, there- 
fore, likely to consort with a strolling peddler. The “Life” in the 
Payne manuscripts states: 


“The family of Gist, on the Indian side (the mother’s), was 
of high rank in the nation. The famous John Watts’* was one of 
them. Two of his uncles were men of great distinction: One of 
the two was named Tahlonteeske (the overthrower)"’ and the other 
Kahn-yah-tah-hee (the first to kill). Kahn-yah-tah-hee’® was the 
principal chief of old Echota (Chota as known to the English), 
the ancient town of refuge over which he presided. He was called 
the Beloved Chief of all the people. It was his exclusive duty and 
delight to be a peace-preserver. 

“During some public assembly there was an onset of the whites 
—notwithstanding it was a time of profound peace—and all the 


13 Letter of Judge S. M. Wilson, of Lexington, Ky., the Kentucky historian, to 
the writer, respecting an interview with Mrs. Morton. 

14His father, John Watts, Sr., is said to have been of the garrison of Fort 
Loudoun when the fort was surrendered, 1761, but this is believed to be erroneous. 
The father was among the Overhill Cherokees before that fort was constructed in 
1756-57, and no doubt was a trader. He was skilled enough in the Cherokee lan- 
guage to act as interpreter in the treaty of Augusta, Ga., 1763. N=G, ColaRece xt, 
179; Calendar of Tennessee papers (Draper Collection), °81. 

15 Or Talontuski, Taluntiski or Tollunteeskee. He was a brother of Chief John 
olly. 
; “is Commonly called by the Americans The Tassell. For Tatham’s account of 
him in 1777: Williams, William Tatham, Wataugan, 23, and History of the Lost 


State of Franklin, 75-77. 
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Indians fled excepting Kahn-yah-tah-hee and another chief of 
whom there was some distrust in the nation. They were both in 
the square where the ceremonial had been gone through. Kahn- 
yah-tah-hee arose from his seat, and with a white flag waving, met 
the marauders as they broke into the square. Both chiefs were 
murdered brutally on the spot.” 


A number of white men among the Overhill Cherokees as 
traders were at Sycamore Shoals of Watauga in March, 1775, when 
Richard Henderson and associates purchased of the Cherokees large 
portions of Kentucky and Tennessee. Nathaniel Gist was present. 


From the Cherokee country Gist in 1775 made a visit to West 
Florida, returning from the Mobile region when the Revolution 
in the South was passing into the active stage. He journeyed north- 
ward in company with Henry Stuart, deputy agent under the Brit- 
ish, the better known Col. John Stuart being his brother and the 
principal agent to the Southern Indian tribes. On reaching the 
Tennessee river the party took water carriage towards the site of 
Chattanooga. Chief Dragging Canoe had been south to confer 
with the Stuarts and, having returned, was now patiently awaiting 
the arrival of Henry Stuart at the Tennessee. Stuart wrote his 
brother John that the party “met at the Tenassy some white people 
who had come down the river in order to settle on the Mississippi” 
—evidently in the Natchez district. Also of Capt. Gist that he 
was “well acquainted with the new settlements” on the Watauga 
and Nolachucky rivers and had informed young Stuart that “the 
settlers were very numerous.” 


On reaching the Cherokee towns the part played by Capt. Gist 
was, to say the least, equivocal and it led to deep resentment on 
the part of the Wataugans when they learned of it. He was, in- 
deed, in close quarters. As a trader he must have had money 
owing to him from the Indians and he must have felt that his claim 
to the fertile Long Island should be conserved, if at all practicable. 
Gist knew of the plan of the younger warriors under the influ- 
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ence of Dragging Canoe to attack the white settlers on the Holston, 
Watauga, and Nolachucky. 


There was a group of Tories in the Brown settlement on the 
Nolachucky. Capt. Gist, as Henry Stuart narrates, “offered to 
undertake to give them [these settlers with Tory leaning] notice 
if he could get four white men that know the woods and some 
Indians” to accompany him. One of these white traders was Jarret 
Williams. “The very night before they were to set out the four 
that were chosen to go ran away; they were all Virginians, which 
was likely to prove fatal to the white people who remained. All 
the white people in the nation thought that the only security they 
could now have for their safety was to go with the Indians.” 


Jarret Williams, a Wataugan originally from Virginia, when 
he reached the Watauga settlement gave information “that Alex- 
ander Cameron informed that he had concluded to send Capt. 
Nathaniel Guest, Williams Faulin, Isaac Williams and himself 
with the Indians till they came to the Nolachucky; that they were 
to stop and Guest and the other white men, above mentioned, were 
to go to see if there were any king’s men among the inhabitants 
and, if they found any, they were to take them off to the Indians 
or have a white signal in their hands or otherwise to distinguish 
them. When this was done they were to fall on the inhabitants 
and kill or drive away all they possibly could.” 


Henry Stuart had endeavored to persuade or compel the settlers 
in what is now upper East Tennessee to move off of their lands 
to West Florida, promising that the Cherokees would permit of 
their safe passage down the rivers. In one of his written messages 
to the settlers he thus referred to Capt. Gist; “Capt. Gist has been 
all over West Florida and from what we know of that country 
we venture to recommend it to you as a very fit country for your 
poor people.” 

Dr. P. M. Hamer in a contribution to the Mississippi Valley 


Historical Review, without citing authority on the particular point, 
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states that Gist was at the time in the pay of Cameron, assistant 
British agent to the Cherokees, and that “for the purpose. of pro- 
tecting loyalists and women and children he accompanied the In- 
dians in their attacks on the Wataugans.” Gist, at least, did not 
leave the Indians for his home in Virginia. But his later claim 
or explanation was, no doubt, that the projected plan to leave the 
Redmen and go to the Tories on the Nolachucky was in order to 
get away to Virginia, that the plan failed when the white traders 
escaped from the Indian towns, and that his only safety was to 
go forward with the warriors. As we shall see, his explanation 
was satisfactory to such a patriot as Maj. Evan Shelby, and he 
was supported by a white trader to the Cherokees, Isaac Thomas. 
Too, as we shall later see, in the following year Gist wrote to the 
Cherokees reminding them that he had on this occasion, in 1776, 
warned them, before they went to war against the whites, against 
the step. 

When, after the three contemporaneous attacks on the upper 
country settlers at Island Flats, on the Watauga and in Carter’s 
valley, and in the latter part of the same year Col. William Chris- 
tian began his retaliatory campaign against the Cherokees, his in- 
structions from Gov. Patrick Henry were to insist upon the Indians 
“giving up to justice all persons amongst them who had been con- 
cerned in bringing on the present war, particularly Stewart [Stuart], 
Cameron and Gist.” 

When Christian, on the march towards the Cherokee towns, 
reached the French Broad river, Gist came in from the Indian side 
under a flag of truce to the camp of the colonel. He reported that 
1,000 of the Cherokees from the Carolina side of the mountains 
had joined the Overhills, who would not give battle until the 
troops crossed the Little Tennessee. Christian wrote to Gov. Henry: 
(Oct. 15, 1776) “I judge the flag was only an excuse for him to 
get with me. I believe he is sorry for what he has done. I did 
intend to put him in irons, but the manner of his coming I believe 
will prevent me. The officers tell me that the camp is in great 
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confusion about him; some think that there are many favorable 
circumstances attending him; many are for killing him—of the 
last the greatest part. I spoke but little to him and don’t know 
whether he wants to go back or not.” 


Two of the soldiers under Col. Christian left accounts of 
this incident. Benjamin Sharp stated that the bordermen “were 
so exasperated at him that almost every one that mentioned his 
name would threaten his life, yet Christian conveyed him through 
the settlements unmolested, and he went to the headquarters of 
Washington, where I presume the former friendship was renewed. 
He became a zealous whig.” John Redd stated that “when Gist 
first came in to Christian he was viewed in a very suspicious light; 
he was thought to be a spy. But the prejudice against him soon 
wore off and he became very popular.” 


Gist went to Virginia and promptly laid a memorial before 
the governor and the council of state. The order entered by the 
council, Dec. 17, 1776, as is follows: 


“Capt. Nathaniel Gist having presented a memorial to the Gov- 
ernor lamenting the suspicions which he fell under with several 
of his countrymen, as having acted an inimical part against Amer- 
ica by aiding and abetting the Cherokees in their late hostile con- 
duct and desiring his excellency and the council would make in- 
quiry into the same, as a preparatory step either to his acquital or 
consign punishment, the beard accordingly considered the several 
depositions transmitted by Col. Christian to the governor and which 
had been laid before the general assembly, and moreover examined 
Col. William Russell, Maj. Evan Shelby and Isaac Thomas, upon 
oath; and, upon the whole matter are of opinion that Capt. Gist 
is a friend of his country and was acting in that character most 
effectually when he was suspected of encouraging the Indian hos- 


tilities.”!” 


17 McIlwaine (ed.) Official Letters of Governors of Virginia, 1, 78, 184, 186. 
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It no doubt gratified Gen. Washington to have the record of 
an old friend thus cleared; and on Jan. 11, 1777, Gist was appointed 
a colonel of a regiment in the continental line. The newly-made 
colonel was sent south by Washington to use his influence in bring- 
ing the Cherokees into the promised treaty at Fort Patrick Henry, 
Long Island. Arriving at the island on March 28, Gist sent by 
an Indian messenger a talk to the chiefs, a copy of which is to be 
found in the Library of Congress, Manuscript Division. 


A number of the friendlier chiefs, in accordance with a prom- 
ise to Col. Christian, came to the island to treat in April, but Drag- 
ging Canoe sullenly held back. Gist then went to Chota with 
some of the chiefs who did attend; and returned with them to 
Fort Patrick Henry on the date to which adjournment had been 
taken, arriving on June 28. At the request of the commissioners 
of Virginia and North Carolina he sent a second message to Drag- 
ging Canoe urging him to come in, but without success. The treaty 
proceeded, Gist sitting in council “on business from Gen. Wash- 
ington.” He was influential in bringing the results desired by 
Virginia and North Carolina. Col. Christian as one of Virginia’s 
commissioners in an address to the Indians said: 


“At our last meeting in April at this place, a letter from our 
great warrior, Gen. Washington, was delivered to his brother, 
Oconostota, by one of his war captains and our friend, Col. Gist. 
By this letter you were invited to send some of your young men 
to our general’s camp. You know the pains and trouble he [Gist] 
has been at and how careful he has been to you in bringing about 
a happy peace; and he has long been a friend to your nation.” 

The Tassel (Kahn-yah-tah-hee), uncle of the Indian consort 
of Gist, replied: 

“Here is my friend and brother (pointing to Col, Gist) whom 
I look upon as one of my own people. He is going to leave me 
and travel into a far country, but I hope he’ll return. Here is one 
of my people, the Pidgeon, that will accompany him, but I do 
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not know of many more that will. He was once over the great 
water’® where he could not see which way he was going; but this 


journey will be all by land and he will think nothing of the fa- 
tigue.” 

At the end of the treaty negotiated at Fort Patrick Henry in 
1777, above the signatures, appears this “memorandum before sign- 


ing”: 

“The Tassel yesterday objected against giving up the Great 
[Long] Island opposite to Fort Henry to any person or country 
whatever except Col. Gist, for whom and themselves it was re- 
served by the Cherokees. The Raven did the same this day in 
behalf of the Indians and desired that Col. Gist sit down upon it 
when he pleased, as it belongs to him, and them, to hold good 
talks on.” 


Col. Gist aided while on the treaty ground in celebrating the 
first July 4 anniversary ever held in Tennessee. An entry on the 
Journal shows: 


“July 4 the anniversary of the Declaration of Independence 
was observed. The soldiers belonging to the garrison were paraded 
and fired two rounds, each in six platoons, and for the 13th one 
general volley. The great guns were also fired * * * The young 
warriors then closed the entertainment with a dance.” 


Col. Gist took with him to Virginia seventeen Cherokee war- 
riors, including The Pidgeon, who were embodied in his command, 
the regiment being assigned to its first duty on the east shore of 
that state. Gist, in 1778, was an advocate of a fuller use of In- 
dians in the American army. 


The career of Gist in the Revolutionary War was a creditable 


one. For a time he was in command of Red Stone Fort in Pennsyl- 
vania; he campaigned in South Carolina. When Charleston was 


18 With Henry Timberlake in 1765. Williams, Memoirs of Lieut. Henry Timber- 
lake, passim. 
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captured by the British, he was made a prisoner of war. He was 
retired Jan. 1, 1781. 


In 1793 he removed from Virginia to Kentucky, where for ser- 
vices rendered as a soldier he had received a grant of 7,000 acres 
of the finest blue grass land. 


A valuable sidelight is thrown upon the problem dealt with 
in this paper by, the narration of Gen. James Taylor, of Kentucky, 
found in the Draper Collection: 


“When I was moving out to Kentucky in the spring of ’93 
I left my company some distance before we reached Redstone (now 
Brownsville). I understood Col. Gist had arrived with a large 
number of slaves and was encamped about a half mile above the 
creek from which the old fort had taken its name. I called on 
Col. Gist at his encampment. I found him sitting under his markee 
which, no doubt, had protected him and his brother officers from 
the storms of many a cold and dreary night. He was a venerable 
looking man, I should think near 60 years of age; stout-framed 
and about six feet high and of a dark complexion. It was the 
first time I had seen him, but, on making myself known to him, 
he informed me he was well acquainted with my father and had 
served, I think, in the Virginia legislature or in the state convention 


together, and perhaps in both. 


“While I was with him a good looking youth, who appeared 
to me about 16 or 17 years of age, come to the markee and was 
invited in. He was dressed in home-spun clothes, quite neat and 
was a fine, tall, well-looking youth. He appeared to wish to say 
something to the Colonel. At length he inquired if he had any 
business with him or wanted to say anything to him; and the col- 
onel inquired his name. ‘My name is Gist, sir, said the young 
lad. ‘Aye,’ said the colonel, ‘and who is your father?’ ‘Why, sir,’ 
says he, ‘I am told you are my father.’ ‘Ah, indeed,’ says the col- 
onel,’ and who is your mother? Betsy—Oh, very likely it may be 
so then; I was well acquainted with a girl of that name some years 
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ago when I commanded Redstone fort. The young man appeared 
somewhat embarrassed and the colonel appeared somewhat stump- 
ed, and I concluded to take my leave as it might be more agree- 
able to have their conference alone on that delicate subject. 


“I met the Hon. John Breckenridge moving out with his fam- 
ily. He was well acquainted with Col. G., and said he was a 
great gallant in his younger days. I should not have mentioned 
Col. G’s name in this narration, but a few years ago I named it 
to one of Col. G’s family and inquired of the person if they had any 
knowledge of the young man. They said they had; that he had 
moved to the West and had become wealthy; that the whole fam- 
ily had recognized him as a near relative and that he had ren- 
dered the family many important services.” 


On his Kentucky grant Col. Gist established his home, “Cane- 
wood,” which was to become noted for the beauty of its embellish- 
ment and for its hospitality. He died there about the close of 
the War of 1812. 


After the close of the Revolution, 1783, he married Judith 
Cary Bell, a grandniece of Archibald Cary, mover of the bill of 
rights in the Virginia House of Burgesses. The daughters of the 
couple married distinguished men. Sarah Howard Gist married 
Jesse Bledsoe, a United States senator from Kentucky, characterized 
by Henry Clay as the most formidable man he ever met at the 
bar in Kentucky; Anne Cary Gist married Dr. Joseph Boswell; 
Eliza Gist married Francis Preston Blair, and they were parents 
of Montgomery Blair, a member of Lincoln’s cabinet, and Francis 
Preston Blair, Jr., who was a United States senator from Missouri 
and a brigadier-general in the Civil War; and Maria C. Gist married 
Benjamin Gratz, a wealthy citizen of Lexington. 


Francis P. Blair, Jr., was the Democratic candidate for the vice- 
presidency on the ticket with Seymour in 1868; and B. Gratz Brown 
was the democratic candidate for the same office running with 


Horace Greeley in 1872. 
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Missouri has placed in Statuary hall, in the capitol at Wash- 
ington, the statue of F. P. Blair, Jr.; Oklahoma has placed in the 
same place the statue of Sequoyah. So that if Sequoyah was the 
son of Nathaniel Gist, the latter is without serious doubt the only 
man to have two descendants named by sovereign states as repre- 
sentatives in the Hall of Fame. 


That the family of Gist produced virile and able men is fur- 
ther shown by the facts that Mordecai Gist, a cousin of Nathaniel, 
was a general in the Revolutionary War; and William H. Gist was 
Civil War governor of South Carolina. Joseph Gist represented 
South Carolina in Congress. 


The Tennessee Gists were from the neighborhood of the Mora- 
vian town of Salem, N. C., and evidently descendants of William 
Gist, brother of Christopher Gist, who for a time lived on the near- 
by Yadkin river. Benjamin Gist was one of the first justices of 
Washington county, 1777, and it was, perhaps, through visits to 
him that Nathaniel Gist became acquainted with the Watauga 
settlers. Joshua Gist, son of Benjamin, was a member of the con- 
stitutional convention of the state of Franklin and one of the two 
assistant judges of that “lost state.” Benjamin, and almost cer- 
tainly Joshua, was under Sevier in the Battle of King’s Mountain. 
These Gists were early settlers of Sevier county. 


Where, it may well be asked, are there descendants of the 
mythical Guess of Georgia? If there was such a person, where 
can there be found in his line any, not to say such, evidences of 
transmitted force and ability? 


—Samuel C. Williams 
Johnson City, Tennessee. 
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CHIEF WILLIAM POTTER ROSS 


There was unfeigned sorrow in Tahlequah and throughout 
the Cherokee Nation when the word came through from Washing- 
ton of the death of John Ross in the capital city, on August 1, 
1866. The “sleep that knows no waking” had halted his interesting 

‘career of 38 years as chieftain of his people. He had survived out 
of the old Cherokee life in the East and into their new life in the 
West. His life story offers an arresting chapter for those who are 
interested in Indian history. 


John Golden Ross,’ who was of no blood relation to Chief 
John Ross of the Cherokees, was born in Scotland on December 
23, 1787. When a mere lad, his parents, with young John and his 
sister, embarked from Scotland for America to establish a new 
home. While en route, a violent storm arose at sea, during which 
the father was swept overboard into the sea and was never seen 
again. The frantic mother collapsed and died from the shock, 
leaving the two children to the care of strangers. The ship’s cap- 
tain brought the orphans into port at Baltimore where a kind- 
hearted citizen gave them a home. The sister died shortly there- 
after but John Golden Ross grew to young manhood in Baltimore 
where he attended school and became a cabinet maker. Early in 
life, he struck out for himself, went south and located in Tenn- 
essee in the country of the Cherokee Indians. The young Scotch- 
man served as a rifleman in Gen. Jackson’s Tennessee militia in 
the Creek war of 1813-14 and fought with “Old Hickory” at New 
Orleans in January, 1815. Upon the conclusion of the war, he re- 
turned to Tennessee where, in 1819, he married Eliza Ross,” a sis- 
ter of John Ross, later to become chief of the Cherokees. She was 


1 The writer is indebted to Hon. Hubbard Ross of Ft. Gibson, for much valuable 
information. Mr. Ross is the sole surviving son of Chief William P. Ross. 

2 John Bartlett Meserve. For ancestry of Eliza Ross see, “Chief John Ross,” 
Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. 13, pp. 422 et seq. 
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a daughter of Daniel and Mary Ross, was born near Lookout Moun- 
tain, Tennessee on March 25, 1789 and died at Park Hill, in the 
old Indian Territory on February 7, 1876 and rests in the old ceme- 
tery at that place. Young Ross through his marriage became a 
recognized member of the Cherokee tribe. He established a trad- 
ing post among the Cherokees and at one time maintained a large 
warehouse at Gunter’s Landing in what is now in Marshall County, 
Alabama, on the Tennessee river. He owned a beautiful home at 
Will’s Valley, Alabama, which he was required to abandon when 
the Cherokees were forced to remove to the West in 1838. 


About the first of the year 1839, John Golden Ross and his 
wife and children joined Chief John Ross and other members of 
the Ross family in their tragic emigration to the old Indian Terri- 
tory. The river steamboat “Victoria” upon which the party had 
negotiated the Arkansas river reached the mouth of the Illinois 
river in April 1839. A delay had been occasioned at Little Rock, 
Arkansas, because of the death of Mrs. John Ross at that place 
in March. After landing, the party proceeded over land to Park 
Hill, where John Golden Ross established his home and engaged 
in the mercantile business. “Uncle Jack” as he was affectionately 
called during the latter years of his life, was below the medium 
in stature and rather conservative in disposition. He was very 
much esteemed by all who knew him. His business operations 
were quite successful and he enjoyed the comforts of a fine home 
at Park Hill. He was an earnest Christian, being a devout member 
of the Methodist Church. Uncle Jack passed away at Park Hill 
on June 2, 1858, after a brief illness and was laid to rest in the 
old Ross cemetery near that place. Dr. Samuel Worcester, him- 
self in failing health, conducted the burial services held in the little 
brick church at the old Mission. The life service of Dr. Worcester 
was closed in the following April, but to the brave soul of this 


great Puritan messenger among the Cherokees, death was only 
another tomorrow. 
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William Potter Ross,? eldest son of John Golden and Eliza 
Ross, was born at the base of Lookout Mountain, on the Tennessee 
river, some seven miles south of Chattanooga, Tennessee, on 
August 20, 1820. He was taught his first letters by his mother and 
first attended the Presbyterian Mission School at Will’s Valley, 
Alabama, presided over by Rev. William Potter after whom he 
was named. Later, he attended the academy at Greenville, Tenn- 
essee and, at seventeen, entered Hamil’s Preparatory School at Law- 
renceville, New Jersey. He subsequently enrolled at Princeton, from 
which he was graduated with the first honors of his class of forty- 
four young men, in 1842. These advantages of a higher educa- 
tion came to him through the interest of his uncle, Chief John Ross, 
who provided the necessary finances. During the five year period 
of his absence at school, the removal of the Cherokees had been 
accomplished and so the summer of 1842 found him at the home 
of his parents at Park Hill, which was at that time the cultural 
center of the Cherokee Nation. In the fall and winter of 1842-3, 
he taught school at Fourteen-mile creek (now Hulbert, Oklahoma) 
in a Methodist log church. The young collegiate was privileged 
to witness the celebrated intertribal peace conference at Tahlequah 
in July, 1843, at which between three and four thousand repre- 
sentatives of some eighteen tribes were in attendance, many of 
whom were in primitive dress. 


William P. Ross was elected clerk of the senate of the National 
Council on October 3, 1843 and as such rendered much technical 
assistance in framing legislation as well as in drafting state papers 
for the chief. Asa matter of fact, he was a very close confidante 
and counsellor of the chief until the death of his distinguished 
uncle. This session of the Council established the Cherokee Advo- 
cate, a weekly newspaper designed to inform and encourage the 
Cherokees in matters of agriculture and education and to afford 
to them, the correct Indian happenings. William P. Ross was se- 


3 O’Beirne, The Indian Territory; Its Chiefs, Legislators and Leading Men, pp. 
234 et seq. 
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lected as the first editor and the initial edition appeared on Sep- 
tember 26, 1844, at Tahlequah.* He continued in that capacity for 
four years. Its editorials, in composition and quality from the 
pen of its accomplished young editor, proclaimed him a master of 

English. The life of the Advocate was rather uncertain, it being 
~ discontinued on September 28, 1853, because of lack of funds. It 
was revived on April 26, 1870, and continued until December 26, 
1874, when its office and equipment were destroyed by fire. It 
was started again on March 4, 1876, and ran until March 3, 1906, 
when it was finally discontinued by the Government. These years 
in the editorial chair of the Advocate enabled him to give prac- 
tical effect to his collegiate technical training and as a consequence 
he rapidly developed into a most versatile writer and fluent public 
speaker and became so recognized among the Cherokees. Upon 
his retirement from editorial work, he became a merchant and 
and later engaged in the practice of law. He served as senator from 
the Tahlequah District to the National Council in 1849, 1851, 1853, 
1855, and 1857. He was secretary to his uncle Lewis Ross, the Na- 
tional Treasurer, in 1860. 


The young editor was a staunch temperance advocate and an 
active participant in the activities of the Cherokee Temperance So- 
ciety of which he was secretary.” At a meeting of this society held 
at Tahlequah on October 16, 1845, as such secretary he reported 
a membership of 3,058. Through the Advocate during his editor- 


ship, ardent support was given to the temperance movement among 
the Cherokees.* 


The Civil War provoked a headache for the Cherokees. Ef- 
forts were made by the Ross faction to preserve a neutral posture 
toward the contending elements but the abandonment of the mili- 


4The bound volumes of the Cherokee Advocate for the first tw 
( umes Oo years unde 
the editorship of William P. Ross are now (1936) in the possession of Hubbast 
Ross, Ft. Gibson. 


: sett Foreman, “A Century of Prohibition,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. 12, 


* The first Masonic lod 


e ever to be f i i 
ei vCehlegualeer ute g e formed among the Indians was organized 


12, 1849, and William was named its first secretary. 
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tary posts in the Territory by the Government and the immediate 
occupancy of the Indian country by the Confederate troops, left no 
option for the Cherokees but to make an alliance with the South. 
Many of the more opulent mixed bloods and intermarried whites 
were quite extensive slave holders and they were also probably an 
influencing factor. The treaty of alliance made with the Confed- 
eracy through Gen. Albert Pike, late in the summer of 1861 was 
not regarded with much favor by William P. Ross; nevertheless, 
on October 4, 1861, at Park Hill, he enlisted in and became Lt. 
Colonel in the Ist Cherokee Regiment of Mounted Rifles, Field 
and Staff, in the Confederate army. The interesting Rev. Lewis 
Downing was chaplain of this organization. He engaged in the 
battle of Pea Ridge, Arkansas on March 7-8, 1862, but a majority 
of his regiment returned to their allegiance to the Union by Febru- 
ary, 1863. The Union forces occupied Tahlequah for a brief period 
in the summer of 1862 at which time Chief John Ross was granted 
a military escort by the Union general to Ft. Scott, Kansas from 
whence he left for Philadelphia. Col. William P. Ross, a Confed- 
erate official under “parole of honor” followed his friends to the 
North, but returned in 1863 when Union forces again occupied the 
Cherokee country, and became associated in a sutler’s store at Ft. 
Gibson, for the 3rd Regiment of Indian Home Guards (Union). 
This store was burned very shortly thereafter. The occupation of 
the Cherokee Nation in 1863 by Union forces doubtless impressed 
William P. Ross that further active hostilities were concluded in 
so far as the Cherokees were concerned. At this time he engaged 
every effort to persuade the Confederate Cherokees to return with 
their families from the South, to their homes in the Nation and 
resume their peaceful lives. William P. Ross abhorred war, espe- 
cially when it became internecine as it did among the Cherokees. 
He was a friend of humanity, a lover of Northern and of Southern 
Cherokees alike and labored for a reunited Nation. 
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He was a member of the Cherokee delegation to the peace 
conference at Ft. Smith, Arkansas, September, 1865, at the close 
of the war. 


Upon the death of Chief John Ross, Rev. Lewis Downing auto- 
matically became acting chief and served until October 19, 1866, 
upon which date the National Council filled the vacancy by elect- 
ing William P. Ross to the position. The selection of him to fol- 
low immediately in the footsteps of his illustrious uncle, was, to 
him, the momentous event of his career. In his first message to 
the Council, in November, 1866, he touches upon the late war and 
in eloquence which rises to heights almost sublime, pleads with his 
people for tribal unity: 


“Cherokees! if you firmly resolve to become one people, 
you will become one; if you firmly resolve to stand together, 
so will you stand, alike through good and evil. * * * Let us 
look forward to the pleasing landscape of the future, with its 
newly rising sun, its green plains, majestic hills and silvery 
streams, and not back upon the dark valley of the past, with 
its lost friends, blighted hopes and sad and fearful associations. 
The error, the wrong, the violence, the inhumanity and the 
defeat, the patience, the suffering, the heroism and the victory 
of the war have floated by us down the stream of time. They 
have gone to swell the great volume of history.” 


The remains of John Ross were returned to the Territory in 
the summer of 1867 and reinterred at Park Hill. The eulogy upon 


that occasion delivered by his successor, approached the sublime as 
he concluded, 


“Such was John Ross. He died at the post of duty, at a 
most solemn crisis in our affairs; was temporarily interred in 
the cemetery at Wilmington, Delaware and has been brought 
here by authority of the National Council for final burial among 
those whom he so much loved and so long served. It is meet 
that such action has been had. It is proper that here should 
his dust mingle with kindred dust, and that a suitable mem- 
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orial should arise to mark the spot where repose the bones of 
our greatest chieftain. It will keep alive within our bosoms 
a spirit of patriotism. It will impart strength and hope in the 
hour of adversity. It will teach us to beware of domestic strife 
and division. It will serve to unite us more closely in peace, 
in concord and in devotion to a common welfare. It will soften 
our asperities and excite the thoughtful youth of our land to 
patience, to perseverance, to success and to renown.” 


William P. Ross served as chief until the tribal election of 
August 5, 1867, when Rev. Lewis Downing was chosen. Chief 
Downing served out his first term, was reelected on August 7, 1871, 
but died on November 9, 1872 and on November 11, the Council 
filled the vacancy by again appointing William P. Ross to serve 
out the unexpired term. He served until superseded by Rev. Charles 
Thompson, who was elected on August 2, 1875. 


The years of his tenure as chieftain were the initial years of 
reconstruction among the Cherokees after the Civil War. Under 
his directing hand, the Cherokee constitution was amended to co- 
ordinate with the terms of the treaty in 1866. In 1867, he served 
as one of the Cherokee commissioners who framed the treaty with 
the Delaware Indians whereby the members of that tribe were 
adoptd among the Cherokees. The harmonizing influence of Wil- 
liam P. Ross healed many of the breaches created by the Civil War, 
as he omitted no opportunity to impress upon his people, the neces- 
sity of a unified Nation. 


After his retirement from public office, he became editor of 
the Indian Journal, at Muskogee, in 1875-6. He later edited the 
Indian Chieftain at Vinita and the Indian Arrow at Ft. Gibson 
and Tahlequah. He was a member of the board of education in 
1884 and in 1869, 1871, 1889 and 1891, was a senator from the 
Illinois District. During the many years of his residence at Ft. Gib- 
son, he functioned, at one time, as the mayor of that interesting 
place. In 1871, he represented the Cherokee Nation at the inter- 
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tribal council at Okmulgee in which preliminary matters affecting 
possible future statehood were discussed. 


Perhaps William P. Ross rendered no greater service to his 
people than his services, from time to time, as a delegate to Wash- 
ington. Many outstanding delegations represented the various tribes 
before Congress and the departments in the capital city, but the 
distinguished Cherokee delegate towered above them all in his 
ability as an advocate. From 1846 to 1886, he represented his peo- 
ple, at various times in Washington. His argument before the In- 
terior Department and the Indian Committee of the House, be- 
trayed his complete knowledge of the Indian treaties and proclaimed 
him an Indian master of the English diction and eloquence—a 
writer, orator and statesman. 


The matter of education among the Cherokees ever engrossed 
the heart of William P. Ross. A notable achievement of his ad- 
ministration was the enlargement of the Cherokee National High 
Schools. He also initiated legislation looking to the establishment 
of the Orphan Asylum which was later to become a notable insti- 
tution. He constantly sought the cultural advancement of his peo- 
ple by seeking to interest them in education. As chief of the Na- 
tion, he gave to the schools and seminaries a personal touch. 


The bells of Evensong tolled at Ft. Gibson on July 20, 1891 
as the soul of the erudite chieftain passed from earth. He rests in 
the Citizens’ Cemetery at that historic place, where his grave is 
suitably marked. He married Mary Jane Ross, a daughter of 
Lewis Ross, at Park Hill on November 16, 1846. She was born at 
Charlestown, Tennessee on November 5, 1827, was educated in 
Washington, D. C. and died at Ft. Gibson on July 29, 1908 where 
she is buried. After the demise of her distinguished husband, she 
compiled and caused to be printed’ a biography of the chief. She 
was also a member of the distinguished Ross family among the 
Cherokees and a most charming lady. 


Mrs. Wm. P. Ross, The Life and Times of Hon. Wm. P. Ross, 1892. 
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William P. Ross was a man of medium height, weighing per- 
haps 165 pounds and rather erect in carriage. His manner was 
pleasing, his voice gentle and his posture, kind hearted and easy of 
approach. Intellectual though he was, he did not place culture 
so high as to sacrifice the essential thing in life—faith. Life offered 
him no alternative but God. He was a member of the Presbyterian 
church. William P. Ross was a statesman. He was a man of 
letters and an orator. The Cherokees are today as they have been 
for many decades, one of the most cultured of the Indian tribes 
upon the continent. In the later years of their rehabilitation in the 
West, the influence of William Potter Ross upon their advance- 
ment stands unchallenged. 


—John Bartlett Meserve 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
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HOW THE CHEROKEES ACQUIRED THE OUTLET 


In prominence and importance no tract of country excels the 
Cherokee Outlet in the history of lands of Oklahoma Territory. 
A review as to how the Cherokees acquired the Outlet includes 
documents penned more than a hundred years ago. A Cherokee 
outlet to the west was a promise and policy of the government as 
well as a matter of land. In 1809 President Jefferson encouraged 
the Cherokees to settle on certain lands between White River and 
the Arkansas. Those who settled there desired to have a definite 
tract of country assigned to them, its bounds ascertained and effi- 
cient measures taken to prevent white people from mixing with 
them and otherwise intruding upon their lands.’ 


It appears that on July 9, 1816 Major William L. Lovely, agent 
for the Cherokees in Arkansas, addressed a letter to Clermont and 
all the chiefs of the Osage nation” proposing to pay all the debts 
that could be properly authenticated against the Osages by the 
white people and Cherokees provided they would relinquish all 
claim to a certain tract of land. The tract, although poorly de- 
scribed in the letter as now available, seems to have included the 
country extending from the Cherokee land at the junction of the 
White and Arkansas Rivers, westwardly between the said rivers 
and to have culminated in an extreme point which reached the 
falls of the Verdigris.* The proposition by Lovely was agreed to 
and signed July 14 by a half dozen head men and braves on the 
part of the Osages. The tract of land contained more than seven 
million acres and became known as “Lovely’s Purchase.” The Goy- 


z er of William Clark et. al, Oct. 18, 1815, Amer. State Papers, Ind, Aff., 
» Pp. . 


“A letter purported to be a true copy of the original is i 
Cong. 1 sess., vi (174), no. 263, p. 38. Hf ones) aes 
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ernment had not authorized Lovely to enter into the agreement 
to purchase the lands,* nor did it confirm the agreement. 


By the fifth article of the Cherokee treaty’ of 1817 the United 
States bound themselves in exchange for certain Cherokee lands 
east of the Mississippi, to give to that part of the Cherokee nation 
on the Arkansas as much land on that river and White River as 
they had or might thereafter receive from the Cherokee nation 
east of the Mississippi, acre for acre, as the just proportion due 
that part of the nation on the Arkansas agreeably to their num- 
bers; which should commence at a line drawn approximately from 
the present site of Morrillton to Batesville, and extend up and be- 
tween White River and the Arkansas for complement, the banks 
of which rivers should be the lines. All citizens of the United 
States, except Mrs. Percis Lovely, widow of Major Lovely, who 
should be allowed to remain where she was living during her na- 
tural life, should be removed from within the bounds of the tract 
of land above described. 


In the words of John C. Calhoun, Secretary of War, “the great 
object”” which the government had in view was the moving of 
the Cherokee nation to the west of the Mississippi, which in its 
probable effects would lead ultimately to the removal of the Creeks, 
Choctaws, and Chickasaws to the same region. In a talk’ to a 
Cherokee delegation of the Arkansas about the middle of March, 
1818 President Monroe said that it was better for the Cherokees to 
go to the Arkansas than to remain east of the Mississippi, and that 
it was his wish to make them prosperous and happy in their western 
homes. He said that during the next summer the government 


4C. C. Royce, “The Cherokee Nation of Indians,” Bureau of Ethnology, Annual 
Report, 1883-1884, pp. 245-246. 
- 5 Treaty of July 8, 1817, 7 Statutes, 156. See also the Cherokee treaty of Feb. 
27, 1819, ibid., p. 195. ; 
6 Calhoun to Joseph McMinn, March 16, 1818, O. I. A., Letter Book, Series I, 
D, p. 125. See also George Graham to McMinn, Nov. 29, 1817, ibid., p. 101; same 
to same, Dec. 2, 1817, ibid., p. 103; Calhoun to McMinn, Jan. 19, 1818, ibid., p. 114. 
7 The talk is in ibid., pp. 124-125; also in H. Documents, loc. cit., pp. 5-6. 
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would negotiate with the Quapaws® for the purchase of the lands 
lying up the Arkansas to the west of the Cherokee settlement, and 
that when the same should be purchased he would direct them 
to be laid off for the Cherokees. Moreover, he said: “It is my wish 
that you should have no limits to the West, so that you may have 
good mill-seats, plenty of game, and not be sourrounded by the 
white people.” Whatever were the wishes of the delegation, all 
those wishes, according to Calhoun, had been gratified when the 
delegation were ready to leave Washington, March 16. 


“The Cherokees are anxious to have an outlet to the west, to 
the game country,” said Calhoun in a letter of May 8.2 He said 
that it seemed fair that the Osages, who held the country west of 
the Cherokee settlement, and had been beaten in hostilities with 
the Cherokees, should either make a concession of such portion of 
their country as might give the outlet, or, at least grant the Chero- 
kees an undisturbed passage to and from their hunting grounds. 
He desired an arrangement with the Cherokees which should be 
as favorable to them as justice permitted, since the President was 
anxious to hold out every inducement to them, and the other 
southern nations of Indians, to emigrate to the west of the Missis- 
sippi. By a treaty of September 25 the Osages ceded to the United 
States and forever quitclaimed a triangular tract of country ex- 


tending from the present site of Fayetteville to the falls of the 
Verdigris.”° 


The treaty of 1817 provided for an indefinite boundary line 
on the western side of the Cherokee tract and the whereabouts of 
that line together with the right of possession and use of the coun- 
try west of it was for a decade a subject of acrimonious contention 
between the Cherokees and the people of Arkansas Territory. Be- 


8It was subsequently found that the lands belon 
ged to the Osages, rather th 
ire rare Extract of a letter from Calhoun to Reuben ieee 29, ‘ 1819, 
ce p) F) ’ 
: ‘eames to William Clark, May 8, 1818, O. I. A., Letter Book, Series I, D, 
10 Treaty of Sept. 25, 1818, 7 Statutes, 183. Th 
Land Cessions in the United States, ape no. 97. ae ee Nee ee 
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fore the close of 1818 the Department of War directed that per- 
sons settled at points higher up the Arkansas than Fort Smith be 
removed," and the Department proposed to adhere to this order 
for eight years. But the Cherokees in the summer of 1821 found 
cause to complain that the promises of the government in relation 
to an outlet to the west had not been performed. In a letter of 
much later importance, Calhoun replied that it had always been 
the intention of the government to carry into effect, fully, every 
promise made by it to the Cherokees. He also said: “It is to be 
always understood that in removing the white settlers from Love- 
ly’s purchase for the purpose of giving the out let promised you 
to the West you acquire thereby no right to, the soil but merely an 
out let, of which you appear to be already apprized, and that the 
government reserves to itself the right of making such disposition 
as it may think proper with regard to the salt springs upon that 


tract of country.”” 


The next year he stated that the Cherokees on the Arkansas 
prior to that time had had no limit to the west; but, as they wished 
the precise quantity of land to which they were entitled, agreeably 
to the treaty of 1817, to be laid off for them, he said that measures 
would be adopted for that purpose, as soon as the whole number 
of acres ceded by the Cherokee nation could be ascertained. “After 
a western boundary is fixed,” he said, “their settlements must be 
confined entirely to their own limits.” The surveys were made 
early in 1825 and the Cherokees were put in possession of a tract 
of land amounting to some four million acres.* The western 
boundary as determined was a straight line drawn from Missouri, 
by way of Harrison, to a point about seven miles southwest of Fort 


11 Calhoun to Andrew Jackson, Dec. 15, 1818, H. Documents, loc. cit., p. 7. 
12 Calhoun to Ticke-e-toke and four other chiefs of the Arkansas Cherokees, 
Oct. 8, 1821, O I A. Letter Book, Series I, E, p. 167; the letter is also in Cong. 


Record, 51 Cong. 1 sess., p. 1513. 
13 Extract of a letter from Calhoun to Gov. James Miller, Sept. 10, 1822, H. Doc- 


uments, loc. cit., p. 9. 
14 Extract of a letter from Thos. L. McKinney to John Cocke, Dee. 15, 1826, 


ibid., p. 26. 
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Smith.° The next year the Secretary of War directed that the 
order of 1818 restricting settlement on the Arkansas above Fort 
Smith be suspended. The Cherokees became excited because of 
the settlement by white people on the lands of Lovely’s Purchase 
just west of them. It was not yet known whether the tract laid off 
for the Cherokees contained the correct acreage because the sur- 
veys of Cherokee lands east of the Mississippi had not been com- 
pleted. The Cherokees urged that the lands just west of them 
be withheld from white settlement until the proper acreage of 
their reservation should be determined.’® In a communication of 
more than a half dozen pages addressed to the Secretary of War 
on February 28, 1828 they set forth their rights to the lands and 
answered a memorial on the same subject addressed to the Presi- 
dent of the Legislature of Arkansas Territory.” 


On May 6 James Barbour, Secretary of War, concluded a treaty 
with the Western Cherokees.'* By the treaty the United States 
agreed to possess the Cherokees” of, and to guarantee to them for- 
ever, a tract of seven millions acres of land bounded on the south 
by the Arkansas and the Canadian Rivers, and on the east by the 
present boundary of Arkansas and the southwest corner of Mis- 
sourl. A part of the preamble of the treaty stated that the Chero- 
kees were “resting also upon the pledges given them by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and the Secretary of War, of March, 
1818, and 8th October, 1821, in regard to the outlet to the West.” 
By the treaty the United States guaranteed to the Cherokee nation 
“a perpetual outlet, West,” and a free and unmolested use of all 


15 See Royce, Indian Land Cessions, map 6, no. 143. 
, - Cee: L. McKinney to Sec. of War, March 26, 1827, H. Documents, loc. cit., 
p. 27-29, 


a a The memorial and an extract of the Cherokee communication are in ibid., pp. 
; 18 Treaty of May 6, 1828, 7 Statutes, 311; Kappler ii, 288. The treaty provided 
ore whenever the Cherokees might wish to lay off their lands, and own them indi- 
e sere a surveyor should be sent to make the surveys at the cost of the United 
ates. 

» ae ape ets this treaty with that of 1817. The Western Cherokees acquired no 
aS ele title to ihe territory ceded in the treaty of 1828, but the same was intended 
or t fe use of, and to be the home for, the whole nation, including as well that por- 
tion then east as that portion then west of the Mississippi. 
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the country lying west of the seven million acre tract and as far 
west as the sovereignty of the United States and their right of 
soil extended.””) In exchange for these provisions the Cherokees 
agreed to give up and surrender to the United States all the lands 
to which they were entitled in Arkansas, and which were secured 
to them by the treaty of 1817 and the convention of February 27, 
1819. In the history of the lands of Oklahoma Territory there are 
few matters more difficult to untangle than the question of the 
Cherokee title to the Outlet. Some students of the subject found 
its origin in documents relative to Lovely’s Purchase. Others have 
been content to begin with the treaty of 1828. In their view by 
the conclusion of that treaty former things were passed away; and 
all things were made new. 


Although western lands had been provided for the Choctaws, 
Creeks, and Cherokees, it was not until 1828 or 1830 that Congress 
adopted the formal policy of concentrating Indians in the western 
part of the United States."* By an act” of May 28, 1830, the Presi- 
dent was authorized to cause so much of any territory belonging 
to the United States, west of the Mississippi River, not included in 
any State or organized territory, and to which the Indian title had 
been extinguished, as he might judge necessary, to be divided into 
a suitable number of districts for the reception of such tribes or 
nations of Indians as might choose to exchange the lands where 
they then resided, and remove there; and to cause each of such dis- 
tricts to be so described by natural or artificial marks, as to be easily 
distinguished from each other. 


20 This language deserves critical examination. It would seem that the pro- 
vision guaranteeing to the Cherokees “a free and unmolested use” of the country 
would include the right to use the same for an outlet west. ws 

21F. L. Paxson, History of the American Frontier, 1763-1893, Choexxxialine 
Permanent Indian Frontier, 1825-1841.” An illustrative map is included. ‘ 

22 4 Statutes, 411. In regard to the passage of the act, see Annie H. Abel, The 
History of Events Resulting in Indian Consolidation West of the Mississippi River,” 
Amer. Hist. Assn., Annual Report, 1906, vol. i, pp. 378-381. See also the report of 
the Com. Ind. Aff., Dec. 1, 1836, H. Documents, 24 Cong. 2 sess., i(301), no. 2, 
pp. 370-373. 
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It should be lawful for the President to exchange any or all 
of such districts, so to be laid off and described, with any tribe or 
nation of Indians then residing within the limits of any of the 
States or Territories, and with which the United States had existing 
treaties, for the whole or any part or portion of the territory claimed 
and occupied by such tribe or nation, within the bounds of any 
one or more of the States or Territories, where the land claimed 
and occupied by the Indians, was owned by the United States, or 
the United States were bound to the State within which it lay to 
extinguish the Indian claim thereto. It should be lawful for the 
President, in the making of such exchange or exchanges, to assure 
the tribe or nation with which the exchange was made, that the 
United States would forever secure and guarantee to them, and 
their heirs or successors, the country so exchanged with them; and 
if they should prefer it” that the United States would cause a patent 
or grant to be made and executed to them for the same. It was 
provided that such lands should revert to the United States, if the 
Indians became extinct, or abandoned the same. It was declared 
lawful for the President to cause tribes or nations who should emi- 
grate to the said districts to be protected, at their new residence, 
against all interruption or disturbance from other Indians, or from 
any other persons. Indian Territory comprised a remaining por- 
tion of lands originally granted to, or reserved for, the use of cer- 
tain Indian tribes, and constituted a division of country set apart 
for the removal thereto of Indians from other localities. 


| In ratifying the Cherokee treaty of 1828 the Senate appended 
to it a proviso stating that the same should not be construed as to 
extend the northern boundary of the perpetual outlet west, north 
of the thirty-sixth degree of north latitude, or so as to interfere 
with the lands assigned, or to be assigned west of the Mississippi, 
to the Creek Indians under the provisions of any treaty already 


23 i i 
— It is clear from the language used in the act that a patent was not deemed 
essary to vest rights acquired by any tribe in an exchange of lands. The act did 


not state that - . : Soe 
Go, at the estate ceded should be in fee-simple, or of higher dignity than that 
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concluded with them. By the treaty of January 24, 1826, the Creeks 
had the right to select and did select for themselves a part of the 
country which the treaty of 1828 assigned to the Cherokees. In 
a treaty”* concluded with the Western Cherokees February 14, 1833, 
the seven million acre tract was again defined by boundaries. In 
addition to the tract the United States further guaranteed to the 
Cherokee nation a perpetual outlet west and a free and unmolested 
use of all the country lying west of the said tract, as far west as 
the sovereignty of the United States and their right of soil extended. 
It was provided that if “the saline, or salt plain”” should fall with- 
in the limits prescribed for the outlet, the right was reserved to 
the United States to permit other tribes of red men, to get salt on 
the plain in common with the Cherokees.”® According to the 
treaty, letters patent should be issued by the United States as soon 
as practicable for the lands guaranteed thereby. In article two the 
Cherokee nation relinquished and quitclaimed to the United States 
all right, interest and title which they had claimed to have in and 
to all the lands ceded to them in the treaty of 1828, and not em- 
braced within the limits or boundaries fixed by “this present sup- 
plementary treaty or articles of convention and agreement.” 


247 Statutes, 414; Kappler ii, 385. Foreman, Pioneer Days, p. 210. 

25 Within the limits prescribed for the outlet are three salt plains. On the Salt 
Fork of the Arkansas, four miles east of Cherokee, is the Alfalfa County Salt Plain. 
It is elliptical in shape and covers approximately sixty square miles. This is the 
largest of the Oklahoma Salt plains but it has no large salt springs at its surface. 
The Big Salt Plain of the Cimarron is about thirty miles west of Alva. It is of 
considerable historical importance because of rock salt available there. The Little 
Salt Plain of the Cimarron is just south of the Kansas line. In his report for 1898 
Governor Barnes said: “On the great saline reservations in Woods and Woodward 
counties there are many places where for miles the ground is covered with salt, 
stretching in a dazzling, blinding whiteness as far as the eye can see, and for gener- 
ations the Indian tribes of the West have been making pilgrimages to these lands to 
secure a supply of salt. Pure salt can be shoveled up with a scoop shovel at many 
places.” H. Documents, 55 Cong. 3 sess., xvi(3758), p. 704. 

Within the tract of country secured to the Creeks in 1883, just south of the 
Outlet and four miles west of Ferguson, is the Blaine County Salt Plain. Other 
salt areas of Oklahoma are for this study less important. There is a sketch map 
showing the location of salt plains in Oklahoma, in U. S. Geol. Survey Bull. 669, 
p. 127 (1919). See also C. N. Gould, “Salt,” Okla. Geol. Survey Bull. 6, pp. 68-71 
(1910); L. C. Snider, “The Salt Plains of Oklahoma,” ibid., Bull, 11, pp. 202-204 
(1913). 

26 In this way the treaty was like that the United States made on the same day 
with the Creeks who made the same concession, should the salt “plains” fall within 


their lands. Kappler ii, 388. 
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The seven million acre tract was bounded on the west by 
the Creek country, on the south by the Canadian and Arkansas 
Rivers, and on the east by the present west boundary of Arkansas, 
the southwest corner of Missouri and the Grand River. From a 
point on the Grand River about two and one half miles north of 
the present north boundary of Oklahoma, the north boundary of 
the Cherokee country extended due west to the one hundredth 
meridian.” The outlet was a rectangular tract, bounded on the 
west by the one hundredth meridian and on the south by the Creek 
country. The dividing line between the outlet and the seven mil- 
lion acre tract is not easy to determine. The outlet established in 
1833 scarcely extended east of the ninety-seventh meridian; in later 
years, however, the term “Cherokee Outlet” was loosely applied to 
all the Cherokee lands west of the ninety-sixth meridian and south 
of Kansas."*> Enough appears in the Cherokee treaties of 1828 and 
1833 to show that it was the policy of the government to induce 
the Cherokees, resident in any of the States or organized Terri- 
tories, to surrender their lands and possessions to the United States, 
and emigrate and settle in the territory provided for them in the 
two treaties. 


By an unratified treaty” of June 19, 1834 entered into by John 
H. Eaton on the part of the United States and four delegates of 
the Eastern Cherokees, it was agreed that the Cherokee nation 
should cede to the United States all the lands owned and possessed 
by them in Georgia, North Carolina, Tennessee and Alabama. It 
was further agreed that, to satisfy the Cherokee people who enter- 


27 The Oklahoma Panhandle is west of the one hundredth meridian, and became 
oper of the United States as a result of the annexation of Texas and the war with 
exico. 
= See Indian Affairs, 1883, p. lii; 27 Statutes, 641. The term “Outlet” was 
Fane: Sree confusing. In a letter to the Secretary of the Interior on Jan. 26, 1892 
sommissioner T. J. Morgan observed that the western boundary of the seven million 
ne tract had ae a ascertained, so that “no man knows to this day where the 
e ce. s ‘ ’ o} ” 
ope ee es and the ‘outlet’ begins,” S. Ex. Docs., 52 Cong. 1 sess., v(2900) no, 


29 The proposed treaty and suppl i 
1 sess., vii (292), no. 286, pp. 133140. SEE ee ae 
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tained and expressed doubts if the country west, already possessed, 
and which should be patented to them, was adequate to the wants 
and probable necessities of the whole nation, that a rectangular 
tract of land containing about 800,000 acres and located in the 
southeast corner of the present State of Kansas*’ should be added 
to “the large and extensive country” already secured to the Chero- 
kees. The 800,000 acre tract was bounded on the west by the Osage 
reservation. Should it be satisfactorily ascertained, after the re- 
moval of the Cherokees to their western homes, that, in extent and 
quality, the country ceded to them for agricultural purposes was 
inadequate to their wants and necessities, then the United States, 
according to the proposed treaty, promised to use their endeavors 
to procure from the Osage Indians, along their southern boundary, 
a cession of such of their lands as might be sufficient to furnish 
a comfortable and satisfactory home for the Cherokee people; and 
if the United States should prove successful in the negotiation, the 
same should be assigned by patent to the Cherokees; and thereupon, 
if desired by the United States the Cherokee nation would surren- 
der all the claim they had to an equal quantity of lands in the 
extreme western part of the Outlet. Certain lands in the above 
cession, already granted by treaty to the Senecas, Shawnees, and 
Quapaws should be reserved and excepted. But these tribes, if con- 
sented to by them and the Cherokees residing to the west, might 
become members of the Cherokee nation, in which case all the 
lands of the nation should be considered as being held in common. 
By a supplement to the proposed treaty executed June 23, it was 
agreed that the United States would approve an arrangement where- 
by the Cherokees might acquire a portion of the Osage reserva- 
tion, should the Cherokees and Osages come to an agreement on 
the matter. The proposed treaty was presented to the Senate, but 
was not ratified by that body." 


30 Royce, Indian Land Cessions, map 27, no. 490. 
31 Abel, “Indian Consolidation,” p. 403. 
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The next winter rival delegations of the Eastern Cherokees, 
one headed by John Ross and the other by John Ridge, were in 
Washington. Ina memorandum® dated February 28, 1835 Lewis 
Cass, Secretary of War, stated that John F. Schermerhorn and the 
Ridge party had come to a general understanding in an arrange- 
ment by which the United States, among other things, should 
grant to the Cherokees the “entire property” of the Outlet, or about 
six million acres for their unconditional use. The articles of a pro- 
posed treaty were agreed upon March 14 between Schermerhorn 
and the Ridge party.** The articles were to be considered merely 
as propositions to be made and explained to the Cherokee people 
who were to be assembled at New Echota; and if a majority of 
the people should appear to be in favor of the proposed treaty it 
should be considered as approved and confirmed by the Cherokee 


nation. 


Although the Cherokee people in full council rejected the 
proposed treaty,”* it deserves consideration because of the construc- 
tion placed upon the language of the articles regarding western 
lands. The provisions of the Cherokee treaty of 1833 describing 
the seven million acre tract and the Outlet and guaranteeing and 
securing the same to the Cherokee nation, together with the pro- 
vision regarding the salt plain were incorporated in article three of 
the proposed treaty. Since it was apprehended by the Cherokees 
that in the cession of 1833 there was not contained a sufficient 
quantity of land for the accommodation of the whole nation, on 
their removal west of the Mississippi, the United States, therefore, 
covenanted and agreed to convey to the said Indians, and their 
descendants, by patent, in fee simple the additional 800,000 acre 
tract of country described in the unratified treaty of 1834. By the 
fourth article the United States also agreed that “the lands above 


82 The memorandum was delivered to Senator John P. Ki i 

I - King of Georgia, Feb. 28, 
1835, President Jackson had already approved the course set forth ee The 
memorandum is in S. Documents, 25 Cong. 2 sess., ii(315), no. 120, pp. 97-100. 


33 The proposed treaty dated March 14, 1835, is i ii 
34 Royce, “Cherokee Nation,” p. 280. i ancenamsnire 
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ceded by the treaty of February 14, 1833, including the outlet and 
those ceded by this treaty”*’ should be included in one patent, to 
be executed to the Cherokee nation, by the President, according to 
the provisions of the act of May 28, 1830. Other provisions of the 
proposed treaty stated that the United States should always have 
the right to establish such post and military roads, and forts, in 
any part of the Cherokee country, as they might deem proper for the 
interest and protection of the same. The United States covenanted 
and agreed that the lands to be included in the patent should in 
no future time, without the consent of the Cherokee nation, be 
included within the territorial limits or jurisdiction of any State 
or Territory. The Cherokees should also be protected against all 
interruption and intrusion from unauthorized citizens of the Uni- 
ted States who might attempt to settle in the country without their 
consent. By the proposed treaty they ceded, relinquished, and con- 
veyed their lands east of the Mississippi to the United States. 


In a communication*® to the Eastern Cherokees on March 16, 
President Jackson said that among other things the proposed treaty 
provided for an addition to the country already assigned to them 
west of the Mississippi, “and for the conveyance of the whole of 
it, by patent, in fee simple.” Furthermore his construction of the 
language used in the proposed treaty entitled the Cherokees to 
the right of permanent residence on the lands of the Outlet. He 


35 The words quoted were included in the treaty of December 29, 1835, pro- 
claimed on May 23 of the next year. The Cherokees later claimed that by this treaty 
they were pledged the Outlet as land and not as the use of land. If the mere word 
“cede” conveys an absolute and complete title to lands, and the Supreme Court held 
that it did as used in the Choctaw and Chickasaw treaty of 1866, it would appear 
that the Cherokees acquired such a title to the Outlet; United States v. Choc- 
taw and Chickasaw nations, 179 U. S. 494; 538. See also the construction suggested 
by Secretary John W. Noble, Feb. 13, 1892, in S. Ex. Docs., loc. cit., no. 63, p. 7. 

No technical advantage of language should be taken of Indians in the construc- 
tion of treaties. In 1832 the Supreme Court said in the case of Worcester v. Georgia: 
“The language used in treaties with the Indians should never be construed to their 
prejudice. If words be made use of which are susceptible of a more extended mean- 
ing than their plain import, as connected with the tenor of the treaty, they should 
be considered as used only in the latter sense... . How the words of the treaty 
were understood by this unlettered people, rather than their critical meaning, should 
form the rule of construction.” 6 Peters 515; 582. 

36 The communication, dated March 16, 1835, is in H. Documents, loc. cit., pp. 
40-43. 
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said that there were “thirteen millions of acres conveyed to the 
western Cherokees and yourselves by former treaties, and which 
are destined for your and their permanent residence; so that your 
whole country, west of the Mississippi, will contain not less than > 
thirteen millions eight hundred thousand acres.” In regard to the 
patent provided for in the proposed treaty, Schermerhorn, a com- 
missioner of the United States, explained in a talk to the Chero- 
kees®” that they would hold all their lands west of the Mississippi 
by the same title that the white man held his lands, as long as 
they existed as a “State,” and resided upon the lands. He con- 
cluded a treaty at New Echota with certain Eastern Cherokees on 
December 29.** The provisions regarding western lands in the re- 
jected treaty of March 14 were written into the new treaty with 
no verbal change of importance so far as title was concerned.*” 


On July 5, 1836, Commissioner C. A. Harris of the Office of 
Indian Affairs appointed and instructed Isaac M. McCoy to cause 
the surveys of the lands ceded to the Cherokees by the treaty to be 
completed and to supply every deficiency connected with the sub- 
ject at that time to prevent the issuing of a patent.*” On September 
20, 1837 McCoy reported that the lands had been surveyed in two 
distinct tracts.“ The seven million acre district and the Outlet 
constituted the southern tract which was found to contain 13,574,- 


ds On July 20, 1835, Schermerhorn delivered the talk at a council convened at 
Running Water Council Ground. It is incorporated in his letter to Com. Herring, 
Aug. 3, 1835, S. Documents, loc. cit., pp. 450-462. 

38 Treaty of Dec. 29, 1835, 7 Statutes, 478; Kappler ii, 439-449. The journal 
of the proceedings of the council from December 21-30, is in S. Documents, loc. cit., 
pp. 513-517. General William Carroll signed the treaty although he did not attend 
the council. On December 31, two delegates from the Western Cherokees signed 
the treaty. Dr. Abel has observed that as a nation the Cherokees never consented 
to the treaty; “Indian Consolidation,” p. 404. Six thousand Cherokees or about one- 
fourth of the tribe had removed to the west of the Mississippi; see census of Indian 
a reported in 1836, Register of Debates in Congress, 24 Cong. 1 sess., Appendix 


39 The Treaty of December 29, 1835 stated that the consideration for the 800,000 
patra afterwards known as the Cherokee Neutral Lands, should be a half million 
7” Harris to McCoy, S. Documents, loc. cit., pp. 144-145, 
ee McCoy to Harris, ibid., pp. 950-952. The plat is dated September 20, 1837 
Fe shows both tracts. It is in O I A., tube 418, map 102; and in S. Documents 
oc cit., p. 952. Let it be said once for all that surveys of large tracts of land 
seldom net the same number of acres. The acreage is only approximate. 
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135.14 acres. To this area there was added the 800,000 acres in 


the northern tract, or the Cherokee Neutral Lands, making a grand 
total of 14,374,135.14 acres. 


On July 12, 1838, the Eastern and Western Cherokees adopted 
an act of union® in which it was solemnly and mutually agreed to 
form themselves into a body politic, under the title of the Chero- 
kee nation. The act provided that all rights and titles to any pub- 
lic lands held by the Cherokees should be vested entire and un- 
impaired in the said nation as constituted by the union. On De- 
cember 31 a patent,** signed by President Van Buren, was issued 
to the Cherokee nation conveying the lands secured and guaranteed 
by the treaties of 1828, 1833, and 1835. According to the patent 
the United States gave and granted unto the said nation, the two 
tracts of land as surveyed under the direction of McCoy, to have 
and to hold the same, together with the rights, privileges and ap- 
purtenances thereto belonging to the said nation forever; subject, 
however to the right of the United States to permit other tribes 
of red men to get salt on the salt plain; and subject also to all other 
rights reserved to the United States, in and by articles two and 
three of the treaty of 1835; and subject also to the condition pro- 
vided by the act of Congress of May 28, 1830, which condition 
was that the lands thereby granted should revert to the United 
States, if the Cherokee nation should become extinct, or abandon 


the same. 


A treaty concluded August 6, 1846, stated that the lands then 
occupied by the Cherokee nation should be secured to the whole 


42 The act is in 40 C. Cls. pp. 271-272; and im the appendix of S. Reports, 49 
Cong. 1 sess., ix (2363), no. 1278, pt. ii, p. 257. 

43 The record of the patent, dated December 31, 1838, is in the Gen. Land Office, 
Miscellaneous, vol. 470, Donation, vol. 9, pp. 34-41; it is printed in the Cong. Record, 


50 Cong. 2 sess., pp. 2598-2599. cae 
In a message to the Cherokee Senate and Council November 4, 1885 Principal 


Chief D. W. Bushyhead said of the Cherokee title by patent in fee: “It is a bulwark 
of landed right that is depended upon by every landholder in the civilized world as 
able to withstand every assault except an invasion of the Huns and Goths. The 
bare suspicion that the title does not make the holder absolutely safe would be 
enough to convulse the continent from one ocean to the other.” O I A., Misc. Docu- 


ments, p. 34735. 
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Cherokee people for their common use and benefit;** and that a 
patent should be issued for the same, including the 800,000 acres 
purchased, together with “the outlet west promised by the United 
States,” in conformity with the provisions relating thereto, contained 
in the treaty of 1835 and in the act of Congress of May 28, 1830. 
The Old Settlers released and quitclaimed to the United States all 
right, title, interest or claim they might have to exclusive owner- 
ship to “the lands ceded* to them by the treaty of 1833 west of 
the Mississippi, including the outlet west,” and consented and agreed 
that the said lands, together with the 800,000 acres ceded to the 
Cherokees by the treaty of 1835, should be and remain the com- 
mon property of the whole Cherokee people, themselves included. 
The patent referred to in the treaty was not issued. In later years 
it was claimed that the treaty of 1846 pledged anew to the Chero- 
kees a fee simple title to lands including the outlet. 


The Cherokees on July 19, 1866, concluded with the United 
States their last ratified treaty.*° The treaty dealt a staggering blow 
to the Cherokee title on both sides of the ninety-sixth meridian.*” 


: 449 Statutes, 871; Kappler ii, 561-565. The purpose of the treaty was to allay 
serious dissension among the tribe. The Cherokees were represented by delegations 
from the Government Party, the Treaty Party, and the Old Settlers. The Cherokees 
who voluntarily removed west of the Mississippi prior to the treaty of 1835 were 
known as “Western Cherokees” or “Old Settlers”; United States v. Cherokee Nation, 
ae U. S. 124. In regard to the three parties see Royce, “Cherokee Nation,” p. 

sqq. 

45 The word “ceded” appeared no less than three times in the body of the treaty 
of 1833. While the treaty did not state that the lands in the outlet west were ceded 
to the Cherokee nation, the language used might have meant that they were ceded. 

4614 Statutes, 799; Kappler ii, 942. A supplemental article to the treaty was 
concluded and ratified in 1868. 

ot An understanding of how the Cherokees disposed of the Outlet requires an 
examination of article fifteen of the treaty, although the lands therein referred to 
were east of the ninety-sixth meridian. This article was a weapon with which the 
Cherokees were threatened when they tenaciously held to the Outlet. 

__ The article follows: “The United States may settle any civilized Indians, friendly 
with the Cherokees and adjacent tribes, within the Cherokee country, on unoccupied 
lands east of 96°, on such terms as may be agreed upon by any such tribe and the 
Cherokees, subject to the approval of the President of the United States, which shall 
consistent with the following provisions, viz: Should any such tribe or band of 
ndians settling in said country abandon their tribal organization, there being first 
paid into the Cherokee national fund a sum of money which shall sustain the same 
pores to the then existing national fund that the number of Indians sustain 
to the whole number of Cherokees then residing in the Cherokee country, they shall 
be incorporated into and ever after remain a part of the Cherokee Nation, on equal 
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So far as the Outlet was concerned, article sixteen, composed of 
three sentences, was the most important part of the treaty. In later 
years when valuable interests were involved, every word of the 
article was examined and re-examined in an effort to apply every 
possible construction. 


Article sixteen reads: “The United States may settle friendly 
Indians in any part of the Cherokee country west of 96°, to be 
taken in a compact form in quantity not exceeding one hundred 
and sixty acres for each member of each of said tribes thus to be 
settled; the boundaries of each of said districts to be distinctly 
marked, and the land conveyed in fee-simple to each of said tribes 
to be held in common or by their numbers in severalty as the Uni- 
ted States may decide. Said lands thus disposed of to be paid for 
to the Cherokee Nation at such price as may be agreed on between 
the said parties in interest, subject to the approval of the President; 
and if they should not agree, then the price to be fixed by the 


terms in every respect with native citizens. And should any such tribe, thus settling 
in said country, decide to preserve their tribal organizations, and to maintain their 
tribal laws, customs, and usages, not inconsistent with the constitution and laws of 
the Cherokee Nation, they shall have a district of country set off for their use by 
metes and bounds equal to one hundred and sixty acres, if they should so decide, 
for each man, woman, and child of said tribe, and shall pay for the same into the 
national fund such price as may be agreed on by them and the Cherokee Nation, 
subject to the approval of the President of the United States, and in cases of dis- 
agreement the price to be fixed by the President. 

“And the said tribe thus settled shall also pay into the national fund a sum of 
money, to be agreed on by the respective parties, not greater in proportion to the 
whole existing national fund and the probable proceeds of the lands herein ceded 
or authorized to be ceded or sold than their, numbers bear to the whole number of 
Cherokees then residing in said country, and thence afterwards they shall enjoy 
all the rights of native Cherokees. But no Indians who have no tribal organizations, 
or who shall determine to abandon their tribal organizations, shall be permitted to 
settle east of the 96° of longitude without the consent of the Cherokee national 
council, or of a delegation duly appointed by it, being first obtained. And no Indians 
who have and determine to preserve their tribal organizations shall be permitted to 
settle, as herein provided, east of the 96° of longitude without such consent being 
first obtained, unless the President of the United States, after a full hearing of the 
objections offered by said council or delegation to such settlement, shall determine 
that the objections are insufficient, in which case he may authorize the settlement of 
such tribe east of the 96° of longitude.” 

In 1890 David Jerome observed that article fifteen might prove an important 
advantage to the government in settling “this vexed question” of how to get along 
with the Indian title in the Indian Territory. Proceedings of the councils the Chero- 
kee Commission held with the Cherokees, Dec. 11, 1890, p. 63, O I A., Irregular 


Shaped Papers, Drawer 8. 
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President. The Cherokee Nation to retain the right of possession 
of and jurisdiction over all of said country west of 96° of longitude 
until thus sold and occupied, after which their jurisdiction and 
right of possession to terminate forever as to each of said districts 
thus sold and occupied.” 


It will be observed that the Cherokee country west of the ninety- 
sixth meridian included about 8,000,000 acres, about 2,000,000 acres 
of which were sliced from the home reservation, or from the 
7,000,000 acre district. Article sixteen provided for the conveyance 
of the land in fee simple to Indian tribes, but did not specify dy 
whom it should be conveyed. The last four words of the article 
deserve scrutiny. The words “thus sold” apparently refer to the 
words “paid for” used in the preceding sentence.** If the Chero- 
kees had a fee simple title to the Outlet prior to the treaty of 1866, 
which they appear to have had, the title remained in them until 
conveyed by them as provided for in the treaty, or otherwise. By 
the treaty the United States was made the agent of the Cherokees 
for the sale and disposition of the lands. It seems to have been a 
condition generally accepted that the Cherokees were occupying 
the lands of the Outlet; the patent of 1838 had specified that lands 
granted to the Cherokees should revert to the United States if the 
Cherokee nation abandoned the same. 


According to the treaty, if the United States settled Indians on 
unoccupied lands east of the ninety-sixth meridian they were to be 
both “civilized” and “friendly,” but the latter requirement alone 
sufficed for those settled west of that line. By article seventeen the 
Cherokee nation ceded, in trust to the United States the Cherokee 
Neutral Lands and the Cherokee Strip in Kansas,*” and consented 


48 Secretaries Teller and Noble and Chief Joel B. Ma i 
C . Mayes were agreed u th 
ees See Elegie 48 Cong. 2 sess., i(2261), no. 17, p. 5: Se Rx, Doel 
ong. 1 sess., ix Yo ty 1 je, Ile Nik i 
ae x ian Saaie oat ) ayes to Com. Ind. Aff., July 23, 1889, 
This strip of land about two and one half miles wid i 

7 e, and extendi t- 
ne nee the one hundredth meridian along the present north boundary of Okla. 
ons as already been mentioned. An act of May 11, 1872 provided that the lands 
- a us with the approval of the Cherokees, should be surveyed under the 
rection of the commissioner of the general land office, in the same manner as the 
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that the lands therein might be included in the limits and jurisdic- 
tion of Kansas. Provisions were made whereby the lands, under 
the authority of the United States, might be surveyed, appraised, 
and sold for cash. The United States guaranteed to the people 
of the Cherokee nation the quiet and peaceable possession of their 
country and protection against domestic feuds and hostilities of 
other tribes. A provision destined to disappoint the Cherokees, 
bring annoyance to the government and grief to intruders, stated 
that the Cherokees should be protected against interruptions or 
intrusions from all unauthorized citizens of the United States who 
might attempt to settle on their lands or reside in their territory. 


At Washington on July 9, 1868, Commissioner Nathaniel G. 
Taylor, representing the United States, and a duly authorized dele- 
gation of Cherokees concluded twenty-one articles of agreement 
and convention” supplemental to the Cherokee treaty of 1866. The 
articles never reached the stage of ratification. The preamble rec- 
ognized that many of the provisions of the treaty of 1866 were 
“so obscure and ambiguous as to render their true interest and mean- 
ing, on important points, difficult to define and impossible to exe- 
cute.” 


Article two described the tract of land south of the thirty- 
seventh parallel, now known as the Oklahoma Panhandle, and in- 
cluded the tract within the boundaries of the Cherokee country. 
In the next article it was stipulated and agreed that the United 
States should pay to the Cherokee nation for their domain west 
of the ninety-sixth meridian and south of the thirty-seventh paral- 
lel, for the purpose of settling friendly Indians thereon, and for 
the Cherokee Strip in Kansas, containing altogether about 13,768,- 


public lands of the United States were surveyed, and should be by him offered for 
sale under certain provisions and restrictions of that act. 17 Statutes, 98. The lands 
were subsequently sold to settlers. See Ann. Rpt., Sec. Int. 1876, 44, Cong. 2 sess., 
IV, i(1749), pp. 22-24. Hereafter the term “Cherokee Outlet” or Outlet” will be 
understood to exclude any part of the Cherokee Strip in Kansas unless otherwise 
specified; nor shall any part of the said strip be regarded as Cherokee lands west 
of the ninety-sixth meridian unless specified as such. 
50 The articles are in O I A, Record of Treaties, No. 2, pp. 402-418. 
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000 acres, the sum: of $3,500,000; in further consideration of which 
sum the Cherokee nation relinquished to the United States all its 
right and interest in and to “that portion of the Cherokee ‘outlet’ 
embraced within the Pan Handle of Texas, containing about 3,000,- 
000 acres, and that portion within New Mexico and Colorado.” A 
proviso added that the Cherokees should reserve all salines on the 
lands, “herein ceded” west of the Arkansas, east of the ninety- ninth 
meridian and south of Kansas, with right of way to and from the 
same in all directions, together with the free use of wood, coal and 
other facilities requisite for the development of said salines and 
for the manufacture of salt therefrom, and also the right of ex- 
porting and disposing of said salt free from taxation. 


It was provided that Cherokee lands, not within the limits of 
any organized State or Territory should be occupied, United States 
employees excepted, by Indians only; provided that no Cherokee 
should settle on any of said lands, if assigned to other Indians, 
without first obtaining the consent of said Indians; provided also 
that the price of any of said lands which any Cherokee might pur- 
chase should be ascertained by the appraisement of said land at its 
relative value; and that such Cherokees as had made improve- 
ments on said lands should have the right to remain thereon, or 
should be paid the value of such improvements as he or she might 
elect. No Indians other than Cherokees should be permitted to 
settle in the Cherokee country east of the ninety-sixth meridian un- 
less first admitted to citizenship by the Cherokee National Council. 


Of peculiar importance was the language used in article twenty- 
one. The article provided that “all the lands embraced within the 
limits of the Cherokee Nation as defined in; Article 2 of this treaty 
and not otherwise disposed of, shall be forever secured to the Chero- 
kee people in fee simple, for their common use and benefit until 
such time as the National Council shall determine to have the same 
surveyed and allotted in severalty.” 
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Commissioner E. S. Parker in a letter to the Secretary of the 
Interior on January 21, 1870, recommended the ratification of the 
treaty. Parker wrote: “The Eastern Cherokees by resolution adopted 
in general council Dec. 21, 1869, withdrew all opposition to the 
pending treaty and recommended its ratification. I therefore re- 
spectfully recommend the ratification of this treaty. If the Senate 
should think it advisable an amendment can be made to the effect 
that while the United States provide for the relinquishment by the 
Cherokees of their claims to land, it is done without the same being 
recognized and acknowledged by the government in every particu- 
lar as claimed by the Indians.” Parker’s recommendation did not 
result in ratification of the treaty. And after March 3, 1871 no 
Indian nation or tribe within the territory of the United States 
was acknowledged or recognized as an independent nation, tribe, 
or power with whom the United States might contract by treaty. 


It has been explained how the Cherokees acquired in the Out- 
let an interest, a claim or title, the nature of which was a compli- 
cated matter. 


—Berlin B. Chapman. 


Fairmont State College, 
West Virginia. 
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AN INDIAN RAID INTO TEXAS 


This is the story of 4 Kiowa raiders: A-to-tain, Komah-ty, 
Amanty, and Podosay (Mexican captive). 


In the spring before the massacre of Warren Wagon train,” 
These 4 men went to raid in Texas somewhere the place they call 
timber mountain perhaps south and west of Graham Texas. near 
or before they got to the settlement they packed away their saddle 
and other equipment except their Ropes and briddles, shields and 
other necessary things that they might need. They wanted to take 
one horse with a saddles to use the horse for a pack. of course 
the poor pony of Podosay was to be use, or all of his outfit. And 
after hoble their horses and so they started out for there Journey. 
The plan was to travel only at night. they started for south travel 
until daylight. they stoped in a good hiding place in order for 
their safty hiding. they throw the pony down and hog tied him 
and poor anamil has to suffer by lying down making suffer noise 
all day. by dark they on tied him and poor pony would be so 
hungry and thirsty. they let it graze a while and water him, and 
they started on to their Journey. and come to day light they thoro 
they pony down again to let him lay These men would eat of 
what food they have with them and travel on for several nights. 
their food supply began to exhausted. They would go around the 
settlement looking for Horses, but seem to have no luck. It is’ 
a risking of their lives when prouling around the settlement. and 
as they went on they began be in need of food. they began to 
plan to kill a beef when they would hear a bell. they would go 


1 George Hunt, whose Indian name is Set-maun-te (Bear Paw), was too young 
to go on the raids of the early seventies. However, he has spent his entire life 
listening to reminiscences of the old warriors. He learned to speak English as a 
child, playing with officers’ children at Fort Sill. Later he attended an agency 
school. This story is presented exactly as he wrote it, . 

2A noted massacre which occurred in Young County, Texas, May 17, 1871. 
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up and they would find a yoke of oxon yoke together. two of the 
men wanted to kil one of the oxon but the other said we cant 
butcher it. if we do kil one the one yoke with him would drag 
him off. so they decided to leave them alone. As they were going 
they heard a wagon coming up the road. they decided to attack 
the wagon. it was about early part of the night. They expected 
to take the horses or the mules. so they waited on the side of 
the road. There were two men singing as they coming near, while 
the Indians were waiting with bow and arrows. and they came 
close. and they were driving an oxon team, singing away just as 
loud as they could sing. The Indians decided to withdraw of the 
attack. only listen to them singing away as they drove to their 
home. The leader said we get a good rest and after we rested 
up we make a long stretch to a larger mountain of heavy timber 
of a river. And while they laying for a rest these men heard 
Podosay schewing something or eating something. They thought 
he has some food hide by his side. They ask him of what he is 
eating, and search him for food, and found that he was chewing 
a sinue. he told them he was so hungry he would soon be eating 
his bow string sinue. After they were rested up they started to 
painted place.’ and Just as they came near this place at day light 
Podosay kill a Rabbit. they thought that they would have a good 
breakfast. Just as they came up to a high bluff of thick timber, 
and down in the bottom they heard a great noise of talking. and 
as they pepe down they saw a large number of soldiers Just un- 
saddling their horses, turning them loose, like they have been 
traveling through the night and getting ready to camp for the 
day. 3 of these Kiowas were on foot while Podosay was on his 
pony loaded with ropes and briddles. Komah-ty and Ah-to-tain 
hurryly got the ropes, and while the soldiers were bussy at their 
camping, the two men ropes each soldiers horses that had halter 


e3 Evidently this house was more pretentious than the average unpainted frontier 


shack. 
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on them, Just been unsaddled. Just about that time a soldier came 
up and saw that the Indians have got two horses already. the two 
men‘ told Podosay and Amanty to get on to the pony and go 
just as fast as the pony can go. so they started out ahead of the 
two men who got the soldiers horses. the two men had a good 
chance to run the whole heard off if it wasnt for the other two 
who are on the slow pony. the other soldiers horses started to 
stampede the N. E. direction. after the Indians had a good start 
here comes the soldiers riding bareback with only holters without 
their briddles. since the troop horses ran away only very few of 
the soldiers made the chase to the Indians. that most of them 
were gone after the horses. and that made it easer for the Indians 
but not easy at all. the two who are riding one poney are Amanty 
and Podosay while Ah-to-tain is whiping their poney trying to 
make it go faster. the three men Komah-ty, Amanty and Podosay 
are spiritualy unconscious over the excitement. never even thought 
of their bows and arrows. As the soldiers were overtaking them 
getting near and nearer to the shooting range Ah-to-tain said to 
Komah-ty, I go on to the thick timber grove and get ready for our 
defend. so he started out head of us.° He dismonted and tied the 
horse and began to strip off all his cloth.© and ready to shoot he 
had a repeater rifle. before we got to the place where he was the 
soldier began to shooting at us the whistling of the bullets over our 
heads and in front the dust fly where it hits the ground We got 
to the place where our leader was. and saw him of his strip off 
clothes. We tied our horses. got behind the trees. white soldiers 
are peeling the barks off the trees with bulletts. At this point 
Amanty being a young man of about 16 years old, he said he 
never new what a prayer means. He had never prayered before 
in his life and at this very time he made his prayer. He said now 
listen to me my God the ten medicine idols of the Kiowas, if our 


ane is, Ah-to-tain and Komah-ty. 
George Hnnt here is so much a participant that he drops into the first person. 


6 A peculiar Kiowa custom, Wh i j i i 
; l : . en a warrior was in a desperate situation he 
stripped off his clothing, : ; 
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lives are spare, by your help of our protection, I shall offer you a 
sweat lodge for a certain. one running on one tree to another dur- 
ing this time. Komah-ty strip offen his clothes, call the names of 
Amanty and Podosay say to get bussy with their bow and arrows. 
it awoke them up. for Podosay was lying down on the ground 
with his quiver on his back’. now the two warriors began to strip 
off their clothes and string up their bow and arrows. White Cow 
Bird (Ah-to-tain) call out to Komah-ty said that their be up against 
it now, the two shells stuck in the barrel of his gun. Komah-ty 
saw that he has tick rods® tied to his back. so he told him to 
get it out with the stick and as soon as he get the cartarage out, 
now he got his gun in shape to shoot. Just about this time one 
soldier, got straps on his arm, a Sergt, riding barback shooting 
with the pistol. The Indian who had rifle shot at him and in- 
stantly knock him down. it through the soldier with his horse. 
the soldier got up started to run but fell down. and he began to 
warn the other soldiers. after while the firing quit down. the 
Indian who has the gun told the others to go and get away. and 
he went on shooting to the soldiers. What save the Indians was 
the soldiers were shooting by using only their pistol and riding 
barebacks with only their holter line and it was a differculty in 
shooting from the horses. Komah-ty said if the soldiers had 
saddle on with briddle reins and rifles they would all be killed. 
now while soldiers were bussy trying to get their man, the last one 
of the Indians run to where the others were waiting for him. they 
pick him up and started out of their dashing speed for safty, two 
men on each horses. al of them without clothes only the bow and 
arrows and ropes and briddles. they soon got away from the 
soldiers, but could hear the firing of the guns yet, at the place 
where they left. after going several miles they came by a house 


7 He was paralyzed with fear. This incident is highly amusing to the Indians. 
They say that after the raid Podosay bragged so much about his accomplishments 
as a watrior that he was insufferable. He married a Comanche woman; two years 
later when Mackenzie attacked the Comanche village Podosay fled in terror, leaving 
his wife to be killed. 

8 Stick rods; i. e., ramrods, 
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where some horses tied with saddles on and in front of where they 
were going they saw some loose horses. two of them were hoble. 
they got bussy, help themselves of the two that are hoble. it give 
the horses for Podosay and Amanty. They left Podosay pony 
with his old saddle for the exchange to replace of the one they 
killed where they had the fight with the soldiers. Now when all 
of them mounted they started to drive off the loose horses. Now 
about this time the white men that had saddle horses at the 
house they pass by are chasing them when overtook them two of 
them stop and shootin back to them, they stop chasing them. 
Komah-ty said they must have saw us awful looking without our 
clothes on. We got on our horses and follow up the other two. 
And we thought they quite us, but here they coming again. as 
they got closer, shooting at us on their fast horses. They made 
it so hot for us, we had to give up the loose horses and get away 
for safty. The leader says if we hang back for the losse stock some 
of us might be killed. Now this time we began to recognize each 
others and our conscious are given back to us. We notice ourselves 
of being nacked, because of stripping ourselves. Now another thing 
we felt the blistering of legs riding bareback. we were so sore that 
we cant hardly ride. We pull grass and pack it on our horses for 
saddle blankets. but it will soon be gone for it cant hold together. 
We finely arrive to our headquarters, but what a time we had. we 
felt then we were hungry. we butchered one of our poney that we 
left at our headquarters and had a grand feast. our clothes and 
our saddle we got, but poor Podosay, the soldiers must have burn 
up his pony with his saddle.® and he was the only one from then 
on to suffer for blistering by riding barback. We started for our 
home country’’ but Oh what.a tough time we had to go through 
and arrive home safty. Now Amanty has to build the sweat lodge 
for one of the 10 medicine Gods, as he believe his prayers are ans- 
wered. and from that time on he has a strong faith the God he 


Sibel, 
pein will be remembered that all except Podosay cached their mounts at ““head- 


10In what is now Kiowa County, Oklahoma. 
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cried to to help. But if the whites were mounted what a massacre 
it would be for these 4 Kiowas, there were about 10 soldiers chas- 
ing them. but they could not shoot as they would if they had 
their rifles, and that safe the day for these Indians. These 4 men 
were living until a few years ago. The leader of this raid name 
White Cow Bird was the last Kiowa being killed across the Texas 
border south of Red River, while the Kiowas were on the buffalo 
hunt." He is the brother of Pau-ko-to-quodle, who made his re- 
venge by kill a white man’” near Quanah, Texas. 


—Captain W. S. Nye. 
Fort Sill, Oklahoma. 


12 Joe Earle. Ah-to-tain and Komalty were noted warriors. A town in Okla- 
homa is named for the latter. At least a half dozen Kiowas are still living who 
were on the raid in which Earle was killed. 
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THE MAYES 


The saga of the Cherokees, from the dawn of their arrival in 
the old Indian Territory down to the present, is emphatically one 
of constant change in their social, economic, and political lives. 
The influence of the adventurous white men who intermarried 
and cast their fortunes among the Indians was very pronounced. 
The mixed blood descendants of those soldiers of fortune in nu- 
merous instances achieved wealth, distinction, and leadership among 
the Indians and strongly influenced their tribal life. Numerous 
families of prominence grew up among the mixed blood Cherokee 
Indians. These families, while none the less proud of their In- 
dian blood, were and are today, capable, in many instances, of 
tracing an ancestry back to some early white colonial ancestor of 
more or less renown. The intermarriage of these families provoked 
a sort of aristocracy in the social and intellectual life of the Chero- 
kees and today among them are families of the highest culture 
and refinement. They may have been clannish to a degree, but 
probably inherited this trait from the Scotch with whom they were 
largely intermarried. The Cherokees have their “first families” 
and most charming they are indeed. It is worthy of note that the 
Cherokee Nation had no principal chief of the full blood after the 
days of the adoption of its constitution in 1827. Its political affairs, 
after that time, were managed by shrewd, mixed-blood politicians 
bearing white men’s names and speaking the white man’s lan- 


guage and frequently, with scarcely enough Indian blood to evidence 
itself in their features. 


The Adair family was outstanding among the Cherokees. Two 
brothers, John and Edward Adair, Scotchmen whose father is re- 
puted to have achieved much prominence in England during the 
reign of George III, came to America in 1770 and engaged in trad- 
ing operations with the Indians and ultimately intermarried among 
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the Cherokees in Tennessee. John Adair married Ga-hoga, a full 
blood Cherokee Indian woman of the Deer clan and his son, Walter 
Adair, known as Black Watt, was born on December 11, 1783 and 
became an active character among the Cherokees. Walter Adair 
married Rachel Thompson, a white woman, on May 13, 1804 and 
died in Georgia on January 20, 1835. Rachel Thompson was born 
in Georgia on December 24, 1786 and died near what is today 
Stilwell, Oklahoma, on April 22, 1876. Nancy Adair, a daughter 
of Walter and Rachel Adair was born in Georgia on October 7, 
1808, married Samuel Mayes on January 22, 1824 and died in what 
is today Mayes County, Oklahoma on May 28, 1876 and is buried 
in the old family cemetery on the Wiley Mayes place some seven 
miles east of Pryor, Oklahoma. 


Samuel Mayes, of English-Welsh descent, was born in Ten- 
nessee on November 11, 1803. After his marriage into the Adair 
family, he lived in what is today Bates County, Georgia and was 
recognized as a member of the Cherokee tribe. He removed from 
Georgia to the West in 1838 with one of the earliest voluntary 
removal parties of the Cherokees and settled near Evansville in the 
Flint District in the old Indian Territory. He came west with the 
Adairs, the Boudinots, the Ridges, the Thompsons, and others. 
Among these families were prominent leaders who had been signers 
of the removal treaty which had provoked so much tribal dissension. 
Though their emigration was voluntary, it also was probably in- 
fluenced by conditions which threatened the personal safety of 
them and their families, in the East. Samuel Mayes doubtless was 
of the so-called treaty party and later of the anti-Ross faction in 
Cherokee Nation politics. He engaged in the stock business after 
his removal, was quite successful, and became a large slave holder. 
Yielding to the pressure of the gold excitement, he joined a party 
of Cherokees and went to California in 1850, but remained only 


1 Starr, History of the Cherokees, pp. 574 and 611. The writer also is indebted 
to Hon. Thomas J. Harrison of Pryor, Hon. S. R. Lewis of Tulsa and to George 
W. Mayes of Oklahoma City for much valuable information. 
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a few months. In the spring of 1852, he made another journey 
to California, driving a herd of cattle, most of which he sold there. 
Upon his return a few months later, he left the residue of the herd 
in the West to be sold by his son Francis, who remained in Cali- 
fornia. The son sold the cattle and with the proceeds in his pocket 
began the trip back to the Cherokee country, but was robbed and 
slain while en route. About 1857, Samuel Mayes removed to Coo- 
wee-scoo-wee District in what is today Mayes County, Oklahoma, 
where he died on December 30, 1858 and is buried in the old 
Adair cemetery near Salina. 


Joel Bryan Mayes,” a son of Samuel and Nancy Mayes, was 
born near Carterville, Bates County, Georgia, on October 2, 1833. 
He came with his parents to the old Indian Territory in 1838, where 
he attended the tribal schools until 1851, when he enrolled at the 
Male Seminary at Tahlequah from which he graduated four years 
later. He taught school at Muddy Springs near the present town 
of Stilwell from 1855 to 1857 and theerafter removed to Coo-wee- 
scoo-wee District and engaged in the cattle business until the out- 
break of the Civil War. 


Records’ disclose that Joel B. Mayes enlisted and served as a 
private in Company A of the Ist Cherokee Regiment in the Con- 
federate army and on September 18, 1862, was appointed Captain 
and Assistant Quartermaster of the 2nd Regiment of Cherokee 
Mounted Volunteers, by Gen. D. H. Cooper. He was appointed 
Major and Brigade Quartermaster by Gen. E. K. Smith, on July 


2 O’Beirne, The Indian Territory; Its Chiefs, Legislators and Leading Men, p. 
103. Joel Bryan’ Mayes was named for his cousin, Joel Mayes Bryan, who was the 
only son of John Bryan and Nancy (Mayes) Bryan. She was a sister of Samuel 
Mayes. Joel Mayes Bryan was born in. Bates County, Georgia on October 2, 1809. 
He came to the Indian Territory in 1832 and his home, built by him in 1883, is 
still standing (1936) seven miles east of Stilwell, Adair County, Oklahoma. This 
home was purchased by John Thompson Adair in 1838 and is still in possession of 
the Adair family. Joel Mayes Bryan, in 1843 began operating the salt works at the 
old Union Mission and so continued for many years. (“Salt Works in Early Okla- 
homa,” Grant Foreman, Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. 10, pp. 495 et seq.) Joel 
RO died, Re pearl 1898 and is buried in the family cemetery on the 

ryan farm southeast o 0 i 
Bran he ol see ryor, a farm now owned and occupied by Joel Mayes 


3 Records in office of Adjutant General, Washington, D. C. 
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13, 1864 and assigned to the Ist Indian Brigade, under Gen. Stand 
Waitie. He served faithfully and capably throughout the war, his 
name last appearing on a roster dated Mount Pleasant, Cherokee 
Nation, February 18, 1865. The Cherokees were somewhat di- 
vided in their sympathies during the Civil War and many of the 
non-combatant members of the families removed to the North 
or South as their sentiments inclined. The Mayes family removed 
to Rush County, Texas, returning to the Choctaw country in 1865 
and back to the Cherokee Nation in the fall of 1867. Joel B. Mayes 
returned from Texas in the fall of 1865 and settled in what is to- 
day Bryan County, Oklahoma, where he remained until late in 
1867 when he returned to the Cherokee country and re-engaged 
in the cattle business, in what is today Mayes County. 


The political life of Joel B. Mayes began rather modestly as 
clerk of the district court of Coo-wee-scoo-wee District in 1869 which 
position he held until 1873, when he was elected judge of the 
northern circuit of the Cherokee Nation, and subsequently was re- 
elected. In 1881, he was appointed clerk of the citizenship court, 
a court which had been created by the Council to hear and dispose 
of claims for citizenship in the Cherokee Nation. He served for 
a brief period as clerk of the Council and later was elevated to 
the tribal supreme court and was serving as chief justice when, on 
August 1, 1887, he was elected chieftain of the Cherokee Nation 
on the Downing ticket, his opponent being Rabbit Bunch, the 
candidate of the National party. The campaign which preceded 
his election was very spirited and, after the election, some confusion 
arose which embarrassed the newly elected chief in assuming the 
reins of office. Under the Cherokee National constitution, the 
National Council was required to canvass the election returns, de- 
clare the result and authorize a certificate to be issued to the suc- 
cessful candidate. These details appeared to be necessary prerequi- 
sites to evidence an unqualified right to office. The Council, how- 
ever, postponed its canvass of the election returns and finally ad- 
journed in December without having taken the required action. 
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On the face of the returns it appeared that Mayes had been elected, 
although the Bunch followers declined to make the concession. 
A National party majority in the upper chamber of the Council 
postponed the canvass of the returns and provoked the premature 
adjournment. This delinquency of the Council was indefensible 
and left the succession to Chief Dennis W. Bushyhead, the incum- 
bent chief, in a controversial status. The situation became tense 
as armed members of the rival factions began to arrive at Tahle- 
quah. In January, 1888, armed adherents of the Downing party, 
in defiance of the constitutional requirements which the Council 
had ignored, forcibly invaded the executive offices at Tahlequah 
and installed Joel B. Mayes as chief. Chief Bushyhead gracefully 
retired, bloodshed was averted, and the political affairs of the tribe 
returned to a normal posture. The metropolitan press throughout 
the country grossly magnified the incident and editorially denounced 
the capacity of the Indian tribes for self government and insisted 
upon an immediate liquidation of the Indian tribal governments 
by Congress. The first overt gesture of the Federal Government 
indicating a stronger policy of political control was evidenced the 
following year when Congress established a United States Court 
for the Indian Territory and a year later more clearly defined and 
enlarged its jurisdiction. With the succeeding years tribal disinte- 
gration proceeded rapidly until the independent political status of 
the tribes was completely folded up. 


The tenure of Joel B. Mayes as chieftain of the Cherokees was 
rather uneventful in so far as his necessary official activities were 
concerned. The Cherokee Strip cattle lease matter immediately 
engrossed his attention upon his induction into office. The five- 
year lease which Chief Bushyhead had made with the Cherokee 
Strip Live Stock Association in 1883 was about to expire and the 
company was seeking its renewal. There* was considerable maneu- 


4Thoburn and Wright, Oklahoma, State and People, Vol. Il, pp. 538-9. Joe B. 


yea Opening of the Cherokee Strip,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. 9, pp. 
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vering upon the part of the Council and numerous acts were passed 
only to be vetoed by the chief who insisted upon a higher annual 
rental than the rental which the Council seemed willing to accept. 
Chief Mayes controlled the situation with remarkable tact, busi- 
ness judgment, and integrity, and the lease was renewed to the 
association, late in December, 1888, for another five years but at 
an annual rental of $200,000 which was twice the annual rental 
paid under the original lease. The Cherokee Strip incident served 
to bring into bold relief the courage and high integrity of Chief 
Mayes and these elements of character dignified his course of con- 
duct throughout his public career. 


Time has no patience, history moves with incredible swiftness 
and things were beginning to happen during the tenure of Chief 
Mayes which clearly presaged the early absorption of the Chero- 
kees into American life. The chief witnessed the opening of the 
first United States Court in the old Indian Territory, by Judge 
James M. Shackleford, at Muskogee, on April 1, 1889. This court 
and its successors were soon to supersede the decadent tribal courts. 
Later in the month, he saw the dramatic pioneer army cross the 
Strip to impress homestead rights upon lands in the western part 
of the Indian Territory, which had but recently been conveyed by 
the Creek tribe to the government, and the nucleus of the white 
man’s Oklahoma Territory was formed. Preliminary gestures had 
already been made by the government toward the Cherokees, seek- 
ing to purchase the famous Cherokee Strip and throw it open to 
white settlement, as was done four years later. The old established 
standards of the Indian were suffering a dislocation and the ae iirail 
of Tears” was leading to a new day. 


Chief Mayes was easily reelected over George Benge, his oppo- 
nent, at the tribal election of August 3, 1891, but death terminated 
his public service. very shortly thereafter. Following a brief illness, 
the chief passed away on December 14, 1891, at his home in Tahle- 
quah, where he is buried. Thomas M. Buffington, as president of 
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the senate, filled the vacancy occasioned by the death of Chief 
Mayes, until December 23rd, when the Council convened and 
elected C. J. Harris to fill out the unexpired term. 

Chief Joel B. Mayes was a rugged character of high integrity 
and evidenced marked executive ability. He was a large man, 
standing perhaps six feet in height and weighing well over two 
hundred pounds, but ever erect in his carriage. The chief was a 
consistent Methodist and a member of the Masonic fraternity. 

Chief Mayes married Martha J. Candy in the Flint District in 
1855. She passed away in 1857 and is buried in the old Frank 
Adair cemetery just east of the Grand river and south of Salina, 
in Mayes County. In 1863, while in Rush County, Texas, he mar- 
ried Martha McNair, who died near Durant in the Choctaw coun- 
try in the fall of 1866 and is buried near the mouth of Island 
Bayou in the old Jackson family cemetery. He married Mary 
Drew, nee Vann, a widow and a daughter of David and Martha 
(McNair) Vann, in 1869. She was born in the Saline District on 
June 21, 1838, educated at Fayetteville, Arkansas and the Female 
Seminary at Tahlequah and died on August 3, 1912 and is buried 
in the Fairview cemetery at Pryor, Oklahoma. 


Samuel Houston Mayes,’ a younger brother of Chief Joel B. 
Mayes, was born at the old Mayes homestead near the present town 
of Stilwell, Oklahoma, on May 11, 1845. It is of interest to know 
that the old rock spring house erected by Samuel Mayes, his fa- 
ther, in 1839 at the old home place, is still standing. Young Mayes 
attended the tribal schools and at the age of sixteen entered the 
Confederate army, in the Civil War as a private in Company K, 
under Capt. Benjamin F. Carter and in the 2nd Cherokee Regiment 
under Col. Clem Vann, and served intermittently until the war 
was concluded. After the war he lived for a brief time in Texas 
where and when he attended school for a year in Rusk County. 


®* The middle name of Samu 
Sam Houston with wh 
Tennessee, Necrology; 
pp. 228 et seq. 


: el Houston Mayes was in tribute to the fam 
om his father Samuel Mayes had been acquainted betkie 
—"Samuel Houston Mayes,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. 6, 
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In 1865, he returned to the Choctaw country where he rode the 
range for a couple of years. He came back to the Cherokee Na- 
tion in 1867 and engaged in the stock business. 

The cattle business was beginning to assume proportions in 
the Southwest about this time. Vast herds of Texas long horns, 
being driven north to shipping points in Kansas, lingered upon 
the plains of the Territory. Many of the Indians became attracted 
to the enterprise and shared in fortunes quickly made. The Mayes 
brothers were very successful in the cattle business and became quite 
independent. 

The political career of Samuel Houston Mayes began in 1880 
when he was elected and served as sheriff of Coo-wee-scoo-wee Dis- 
trict. From 1885 to 1891, he served as senator from the same dis- 
trict, those being the years when his illustrious brother was the 
tribal chief. He was elected chief of the Cherokees at the tribal 
election of August 5, 1895, on the Downing party ticket, defeating 
Robert Ross, his opponent by a substantial majority. The tenure 
of Samuel H. Mayes as chief was rather passive. The time for 
diplomacy and statecraft had passed as the government moved 
vigorously to close up tribal affairs. The famous Dawes Commis- 
sion was created by Congress in 1893 and its powers enlarged by 
each succeeding Congress. The Commission was very unpopular 
among the rank and file of the Indians, when it was first created. 
The Curtis Act of June 28, 1898 left nothing to be imagined. It 
abolished the tribal courts, directed a survey of the tribal lands, re- 
quired that tribal rolls of membership be prepared and that the sur- 
face rights of the lands of the tribe be allotted in severalty among 
its members. Anyone may add that up and see what was left of 
the independent, communal life of the First American. The In- 
dian had never taken civilization lying down but the picture had 
changed. He now had too much white blood coursing through 
his anatomy and the government was manifesting a feeling that 
the Indians in the old Territory had been held in “cold storage” 
long enough. 
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The capable chief of the Cherokees easily appraised the trend 
of things and used his influence among his people to induce them 
to adjust themselves to the altered status which was rapidly ap- 
proaching. The duties of his office became rather perfunctory as 
he was being relieved of his executive powers by the officers of 
the government. One term seems to have satisfied his political 
ambitions and he was not a candidate for reelection. At the con- 
clusion of his term, he retired to his farm in what is today Mayes 
County, Oklahoma, where he lived for many years. He later built 
a home in Pryor where he lived in much comfort until his death 
on December 12, 1927. He rests in the Fairview Cemetery at Pryor, 
Oklahoma. 


Samuel Houston Mayes married Martha Elizabeth Vann on 
November 9, 1871. She was born October 4, 1852 and died De- 
cember 27, 1907 at Pryor, Oklahoma. Of this union three children 
survive: William Lucullis, of Spavinaw, Dr. Joseph Francis, of St. 
Louis and M. Carrie, now Mrs. Clarence Samuels, of Pryor. On 
February 18, 1913, he married Minnie Harrison nee Ball, a widow, 
who survives him and now (1936) lives at Pryor, Oklahoma. He 
was enrolled opposite roll No. 23497 on the approved rolls of the 
Cherokee Indians as evidenced by census card No. 2704. 


The chief was a man of medium height and weighed about 
160 pounds. He was a member of the Methodist Church and an 
affiliate of the Masonic orders. He possessed much political acu- 
men and business judgment but his political career was rather 
overshadowed by his illustrious brother. 


The two Mayes chieftains were high class, intelligent men. The 
quantity of their Indian blood was negligible but their fealty to 
the best concerns of the Cherokees, was complete. With commend- 
able foresight they visioned the necessary closing up of tribal af- 
fairs by the government and the consequent allotment of the tribal 
domain in severalty. These purposes of the government met with 
their approval although they may have questioned some of the 
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steps pursued. They recognized that the impending action of the 
government was for the best interests of the Cherokees and so in- 
dicated to their people. They were capable, well poised leaders 
and enjoyed the highest confidence and esteem of the Cherokees. 


—John Bartlett Meserve. 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
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THE DIARY OF AN EIGHTY-NINER 


These extracts from the diary of Mr. L. F. Carroll illustrate in 
interesting fashion some of the events in connection with the 
opening of the Oklahoma Lands in 1889. Carroll, a farmer living 
near Newkirk, Oklahoma, came to Labette County, Kansas, from 
Pennsylvania. At the age of seventy-five, he is President of the 
Crop Improvement Association of Oklahoma. In 1926 he was 
designated as a Master Farmer by the Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College. He holds the distinction of having made one 
run and of securing land in another. 


“April, 1889 
Tuesday 9. Washed tent done odd jobs all day 


Wednesday 10. Went to town in the forenoon loaded things 
in wagon to start to Oklahoma and done odd chores. 


Thursday 11. Loaded the wagon and started for Oklahoma 
Passed by Mr. Sagers got his things and got as far as Lake Creek 
for Dinner drove to or three miles to Coffeyville’ and camped 


Friday 12. Drove through Coffeyville down the Santa Fe R. R. 
grade to the Nation line? then down the Tulsa trail camped on a 


little creek the air so full of bugs where we camped had to move 
wagon 


Saturday 13. Drove down the Trail through a good country 
crossed the Caney river and Hominy creek and camped below 
Ski-a-took on the creek 


Sunday 14. Still we go through a good country ate dinner 
near Tulsa drove through the town and forded the Arkansas River 
water not up to the wagon box then to Red Fork and 5 or 6 miles 
down on the Cimmaron trail camped by some Indians making 
posts 


1 Kansas. 


_ The northern boundary between Kansas and the Cherokee Nation was the 
thirty-seventh parallel. 
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Monday 15. Passed but two houses in the morning then took 
up a divide for a good many miles and camped on a small creek 
Mr Sager caught some fish I killed a couple of Squirrels after we 
camped plenty of music in camp horns piccolo and other instru- 
ments has been timber mostly scrubby post and jack oak 


Tuesday 16. Still traveling over a rocky and timber country 
by Turkey Track ranch and into the Sax and Fox country® saw no 


prairie to speak of to day | camped on a small creek near the 
Cimmaron Riv. 


Wednesday 17. Drove out of the timber upon a high prairie 
to a ranch on the big bend in the Cimmaron then south west 
through a big pasture (have been it since yesterday noon) into 
the Iowa reservation* through some timber and some prairie camp- 
ed near some Chetopa folk 


Thursday 18. Went by the Ioa ranch and S. W. through some 
fair country to Wellston and south West from ther 3 or 4 miles 


Friday 19. Drove down an old trail with little travel to a 
Kickapoo settlement’? on the N. Fork then up the River to the 
Oklahoma line went into camp early 


Saturday 20. Spent all day in camp about 1 hundred wagons 
in sight camped here hundreds of people amusing themselves in 
different ways at night a party of men had a genuine Stag dance 


Sunday 21. About the same as yesterday nothing new the 
North Fork is too high to ford 

Monday 22. In camp till toward noon then drove up to the 
trail to take part in Harrisons Hoss race’ as the boomers call it 


3 The Sac and Fox Indians were brought from Kansas to their present location 
in Oklahoma after the Treaty of Feb. 18, 1867. They were given seven hundred 
and fifty square miles west of the boundaries of the new Creek Nation. 

4 The Iowa Reservation consisted of 114,209 acres. The Iowas had come in 
small groups from Kansas and Nebraska. In 1883 their holdings were given offi- 
cial recognition. By executive order they were placed on lands west of the Sac and 
Fox country and north of the Kickapoos, on lands of the Creek cession. 

5 The Kickapoos had gone to Mexico during the War Between the States, but 
had been brought back to the Indian Territory. In 1883 they were given a tract of 
land consisting of 114,209 acres. They were assigned lands south of the Iowas 
and west of the Sac and Fox. 

6 President Benjamin Harrison had issued a proclamation declaring that Okla- 
homa Lands should be opened for settlement on April 22, 1889 at noon. Those who 
complied with the terms of the President’s proclamation were to be allowed to 
make a race to stake out a claim for a quarter section of land, 
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at twelve sharp they started those horse back a head light ngs 
next then heavy wagons last some with oxen following in the 
rear. Drove up the river and found good claims all taken then 
went across to the deep fork and along it all the best were taken 
campedsoniscc is I pelseKomze Wells M.! 

Tuesday 23. Looked all day but found nothing that suited 
crossed the Deep fork where there had never been a wagon across 
and down the R. R. to Oklahoma City left Mr Sager there to 
go home on the cars We camped near the City 

Wednesday 24. Looked south of the North Fork and left O. K. 
and acrossed the Pottawatomies and camped in the Kickapoo all 
alone 

Thursday 25. In the night an old Indian yelled us up and 
wanted some terbac told had none and he left on a gallop a sing- 
ing as loud as he could yell came by Wellston and out of the Sax 
and Fox trail and hd two wagons for company at night 

Friday 26. Went through an all timber country to the Sax 
and Fox Agency and up the Red Fork trail camped with plenty 
of company most of them going 

Saturday 27. Drove through most all timber nothing of im- 
portance happened camped alone 

Sunday 28. Came to Sepulpa the end of the Frisco R. R.® then 
to Red Fork ate dinner there had to ferry the Arkansas river then 
to Tulsa and up the Frisco road to Mingo 

Monday 29. Came up the R. R. all day staid near Sequoyah 
all night all alone misted some to day 

Tuesday 31. Still following the R. R. to cabin creek near Vi- 
nita there had to camp on account of high water 


May 
Wednesday 1. Still in camp till noon then we crossed the creek 


and though Vinita and up the M. K & T. R. R. to the Water sta- 
tion near Blue Jacket 


7 The Indian Meridian is a line surveyed north and south from a point nea 
old Fort Arbuckle. : ; 


8 This was formerly known as the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad. 
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Thursday 2. Got home about one oclock found evry thing 
all right I am a little out of sorts but will be better soon 
Friday 3. About the house all day not well 
Saturday 4. Same 
Sunday 5. At home alone all day alone 


Monday 6. plowed some in the garden and planted melons 
cucumbrs, &c” 


James W. Moffitt 


State Historical Society, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
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EARLY LIFE AMONG THE FIVE CIVILIZED 
TRIBES 


The Cherokee, Seminole, Creek, Chickasaw, and Choctaw 
tribes have, since about 1875, been called the Five Civilized Tribes.’ 
The fact that they are termed “civilized” gives us an incentive to 
know more of their early culture, their early environment, and their 
native capacity for growth. They have never been numerous but 
have held their number intact, while other, once strong tribes 
have broken into fragments. I have attempted to lay down here 
some of the basic facts of these very interesting tribes so that we 
may have a better understanding of their advancement, their fail- 
ures, and their successes. 


It is, of course, impossible to get a picture of these tribes be- 
fore they were affected by white contacts. They readily adopted 
the white man’s clothing, tools, homes, and other elements of cul- 
ture. The white men were necessarily the historians. As the fron- 
tier delayed a study of Indian conditions, the Indian cultures were 
in a transitional state before records were made of them. The 
writers, who became their historians, did not write at the same 
periods. In fact, some groups of these Indians, as the Yuchis among 
the Creeks, have never had an adequate study made of them. We 
can only interpret the materials as we find them and hope they 
are adequate to give a foundation for an understanding of the later 
progress of the tribes. 


The Five Civilized Tribes lived in the states of Mississippi, 
Alabama, Tennessee, Georgia, Florida, North Carolina, and South 
Carolina. The Choctaws occupied the region between the Tom- 
bigbee and the Mississippi in southern and central Mississippi and 
western Alabama. The Chickasaws, who occupied an area in 
northern Mississippi, had, with the aid of the Cherokees, expelled 


1 Hodge, Frederick Webb, Handbook of American Indians, 463-464. 
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the Shawnees from the Cumberland River Valley in the first half 
of the eighteenth century. They claimed the lands vacated by the 
Shawnees in West Tennessee and West Kentucky. The Chicka- 
saws thus had their villages and cornfields in Mississippi but hunted 
and roamed over the lands in western Tennessee and Kentucky as 
far as the Ohio River. The Creeks occupied a large portion of 
the states of Alabama and Georgia, but had the Cherokees as their 
northern neighbors in both these states. The Seminoles were ori- 
ginally a part of the Creek tribe but, by 1775, they had separated 
and moved down into Nothern Florida and had come to be rec- 
ognized as a separate tribe. The Cherokees were in the moun- 
tains of the lower Appalachian Highland.’ 


These tribes had been in these regions as early as the time 
of the De Soto expedition in 1541. De Soto passed through the 
lands of the Apalachee in Florida which the Seminoles were later 
to inhabit. From there he entered the domain of Queen Cofiti- 
chiqui, who was probably a Yuchi, in the region of the Savannah 
River. Next he passed into the territory of the Cherokees in Geor- 
gia, South Carolina, and possibly North Carolina. From there, the 
expedition passed west and south into Creek territory. If he fol- 
lowed the Chattahoochie, he passed through the lands of the Lower 
Creeks; if the Coosa, he crossesd the lands of the Upper Creeks. 
After he had turned toward the south, he met the Choctaws in 
the battle of Mauvila in the vicinity of the Mobile River, where 
much of his supplies and equipment was lost. He was glad to 
turn north and spend a winter, (1540-1541), among the Chicka- 
saws at the principal Chickasaw village on Pontotoc Creek in 
present Pontotoc County, Mississippi. There the Indians divided 
their stores of corn with the Spaniards, who, in turn, gave the In- 
dians their first taste of pork. The Spaniards, as was their custom, 
demanded of the Chickasaws tribesmen as pack bearers on the 
spring march. The Indians, incensed at this, surprised the Span- 
iards at night, killed many of them, and destroyed much of their 


2 Hodge, Ibid., I, 245-8; 961-3; and 260-262; 362-365 and II, 500-502. 
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supplies. De Soto with his crippled expedition crossed the Missis- 
sippi early the next spring at Chickasaw Bluffs, now Memphis, 
which was the principal shipping point of the Chickasaws. By 
these contacts, De Soto had made the acquaintance of all of these 
tribes and barely escaped the destruction of this expedition at their 
hands. 


The tribes were at that time in approximately the same lo- 
cation as they maintained except that the Seminoles had not yet 
separated from the Creeks; and the Cherokees were somewhat fur- 
ther east than they remained after the struggles of the eighteenth 
century. Some copper was found among them, showing that inter- 
regional trade was being carried on. The Indians also had per- 
simmons, grapes, and other fruits, and some honey. This shows 
that at that early date these Indians practiced considerable cultiva- 


tion of the soil and preserved and utilized many of the forest pro- 
ducts.* 


The lands of these tribes stretched from the Gulf Coastal Plain 
on the south across the Piedmont Hills to the Appalachian High- 
lands on the north. They extended from the Mississippi River 
on the west to the Savannah River on the east. Great forests cov- 
ered the area except for a few limestone prairies occasionally sand- 
wiched between. Giant cane grew luxuriously in the Yazoo Delta 
in Mississippi and in many of the other river valleys. Nuts, fruits, 
and berries of many kinds grew in great profusion. The sparkling 
streams, unstained by the erosion that accompanies the white man’s 
tillage, flowed throughout the year and fish of many varieties filled 
their waters. Bear, deer, wild turkey, and many small, edible ani- 
mals lived in the forests. The climate was mild with great ex- 
tremes neither of heat nor of cold. It was a fruitful land, yet with 
a scarcity of food products great enough to cause the primitive 


3 Mooney, James, Myths of the Cherokees; Winsor, Justin, Narrative and Cri- 
eae History of America, Il, 244-257; and Malone, James H., The Chickasaw Nation, 
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inhabitants to strive for advancement and with sufficient materials 
at hand to reward industry with progress.” 


The five tribes were a unit in geographical location. This 
caused great similarity in the cultivation of soil, hunting, and other 
forms of economic life. The great amount of intercourse, found 
even among primitive tribes, caused many likenesses in habits of 
social and ceremonial life. The four Muskogean tribes had much 
in common as their language was very similar. Traders seemed 
to have had little difficulty in mastering the other three languages 
after they had mastered one, and the Chickasaw tongue was used 
as the trade language of the southeast. The Cherokees were of 
Iroquoian stock rather than Muskogean. They lived on the upper 
Coosa and Chattahoochie rivers in Georgia and Alabama; and on 
the upper Tennessee in Tennessee, North Carolina, and Virginia.° 


Yet the similarity between the Cherokees and the Muskogean 
tribes was greater than one would at first suppose. Swanton, in 
writing of southeastern cultures, treats the Cherokees as marginal 
to the Creeks. Likewise, he finds that the Creeks and Chickasaws 
have a very great similarity of customs and usages. The Creek 
customs dominated the Seminoles although their southern location 
caused the latter to modify their mode of dress and of building 
houses. Likewise, the character of plants of Florida caused some 
alteration in the Indian food supply. The Choctaws, who believed 
themselves to have a joint origin with the Chickasaws, differed 
from them in many particulars. In fact, we find perhaps as many 
strictly Choctaw customs as we do Cherokee. In such a treatment 
as this we can but follow. the general pattern of cultures except in 
those instances which present radical departures from that pattern. 
The object to be sought is rather a composite picture with general 
accuracy rather than a maze of detail.’ 


5 Williams (ed.), Adair’s History of the Southern Indians, 488-497. 

6 Hodge, Handbook of American Indians, 245-248, 260-262, and 463-464, 
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These tribes all had migration legends which conceived them 
to have originated west of the Mississippi River. In these legends, 
the Choctaws thought of themselves as having followed a pole 
which either stood upright when they were to camp or rest, or 
leaned in the direction they were to travel. When the pole had 
come to rest permanently upright, they had stopped and made 
their home. The Creeks and Choctaws had a legend common to 
both in which they conceived the tribe as having issued from a 
hole or cave in the earth. These common legends did much to 


build a solidarity of groups.* 


The separate tribes were by no means a close unit in blood, 
language, or ideals. Each group adopted many stray Indians who 
came their way and the general practice was to incorporate the 
younger prisoners of war into the various clans. The Seminoles 
incorporated many run-away negroes upon a basis somewhat inter- 
mediate between slave and free. The status in the group was 
fixed by the standing of the adopted persons. The adopted per- 
son, if he was capable and received on the proper plane, might even 
become the Chief of the tribe. If such a person married into a 
prominent Indian family, his children might become chiefs. 
Marriage alliances were often transitory and short-lived. The white 
men who readily found Indian mates often passed into the back- 
ground of the picture, but left their half-blood progeny; and the 
infusion of white blood into the tribes was much greater than has 
been sometimes supposed. One writer phrases the matter: “Not 
infrequently, the captive white man waved goodby to civilization 
and kindred, took an Indian woman for a wife and finished no- 
body knows where. Many an Indian Chief’s folks on his father’s 
side wore high top boots and a white shirt.’ When we remember 
that the rite of adoption was universal among all these tribes and 
that they adopted most Indians who applied and began to adopt 
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white men with early colonization, we understand that the in- 
fusion of alien blood in this way was very great.” 


The incorporation of small groups of Indians or broken rem- 
nants of tribes was likewise very common. A legend ascribes to 
the Pascagoulas of South Mississippi, the desire to die rather than 
to fall into the hands of their victorious enemies. When the war- 
riors of the tribe had been killed, the old men, women, and chil- 
dren were reputed to have joined hands on the banks of the Pas- 
cagoula River and, singing a death chant, to have marched to 
their death in the waters of the stream. Such legends are very 
interesting but actually most of such helpless groups found refuge 
with the neighboring tribes. A remnant of the Pascagoulas, them- 
selves, seem to have joined either the Biloxis or the Choctaws."° 


The Creek tribe was the most conglomerate and absorbed the 
greatest number of these foreign elements. The Tukabatchis were 
of Shawnee origin and constituted the largest foreign element in 
the Creek Confederacy. Opothleyohola, the great leader of the 
Upper Creeks, 1825-1862, was a Tukabatchi warrior. The cele- 
brated Alexander McGillivray made his home among the Tuske- 
gees, who were on the upper Coosa River. This group seems to 
have lost its own language and have taken that of the Creeks. The 
Hitchita was a Muskogean tribe, that early affiliated with the 
Creeks, whose language affected many of the early southeastern 
tribes and seemed to have modified the Creek language and cus- 
toms. The Yuchi, a tribe of the Uchean group from the lower 
Savannah river, have been the most persistent in maintaining their 
speech and customs. While they constituted a distinct culture 
group, they sided with and enjoyed the protection of the Creeks 
in war. Although the Creeks absorbed this large number of peo- 


9 Hodge, Handbook of American Indians, 1, 15-16; Meserve, John Bartlett, “Chief 
Coleman Cole,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, XIV, 9-12; and Swanton, “Creek Social 
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ple, they were able to mold most of them to Creek thought and 


Ve 
usage. 


The Seminoles were originally a part of the lower Creeks 
and were so regarded until about 1775. When the powerful Apala- 
chee, a Muskogean tribe, was crushed in 1703 and 1704 by troops 
from South Carolina and their Indian allies, a large strip of terri- 
tory in northern Florida was vacated. The neighboring Indians 
from the Lower Creek towns naturally moved into these fertile 
regions and were joined by the Hitchita from the same vicinity. 
Many Upper Creek towns with their Shawnee and Tukabatchi 
clans also joined them. The Yamasee, a Muskogean tribe of Geor- 
gia and Florida was crushed and broken up in the first half of 
the eighteenth century and a number of these Indians found their 
way among the Seminoles. Some of the Yuchi likewise came into 
Florida and settled among the Seminoles. Many other individual 
Indians, and perhaps unrecorded bands, found their way into Flor- 
ida and settled in this composite group. The strongest and most 
intangible element of the Seminoles came as runaway or captive 
slaves from the neighboring states. The Seminoles did not place 
those in abject slavery but gave them an intermediate feudal basis. 
Some of the Negroes freely intermarried with the Seminoles and 
came to exercise a strong influence in tribal affairs. Florida passed 
into the hands of the Spanish in 1783 and to this strange admix- 
ture of Indians and Negroes came British traders and Spaniards 
whose influence was usually bad. The Florida Indian situation 


was very complex and destined to cause the United States much 
border trouble.'” 


The tribes were so constituted that factions within them have 
often disturbed the peace. The differences between the Upper 
and Lower Creeks have been the most persistent and troublesome. 


11 Hodge, Handbook of the American Indians, 1, 362-365, and II, 833-853, and 
1003-1007; and Swanton, “Creek Social Organization and Usage,” 42 Annual Report 
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As an example, the Upper Creeks joined Tecumseh in the uprising 
at the time of the War of 1812 and some of the Lower Creeks 
joined the United States in putting the uprising down. When the 
problem of removal came, Opothleyahola led the Upper Creeks, 
and General William McIntosh led the Lower. This early division 
has persisted and affected the entire later history of the tribe. 


The Cherokees seem to have had three dialects. One of these 
has disappeared; one is now used largely by the Cherokees in North 
Carolina; and the other by the Cherokees who came to Oklahoma. 
Many Cherokees under the Ridge and Boudinot leadership, at the 
time of removal, refused to follow John Ross and formed a power- 
ful disrupting minority for many years. The Choctaw tribe was 
divided into three districts. These districts were often antagonistic 
to each other. Greenwood LeFlore asserted his claims to the 
Chieftainship of the entire tribe about 1824, when the tribe was 
really united for the first time. Claibourne and others who made 
contacts with the Choctaws in southern Mississippi recorded them 
as shiftless and roguish, though many others who contacted the 
Choctaws speak of the high quality of the people. One early 
writer, Milfort, attempted to prove that the tribe represented two 
distinct culture groups. The Chickasaws seem to have had three 
districts with strong leaders just prior to their removal, but the 
divisions were not disruptive. Both the Chickasaws and Choctaws 
were able to reconcile their internal differences at the time of re- 
moval and did not, at that time, suffer as acutely from factionalism 
as did the Seminoles, Creeks, and Cherokees. Since their removal 
to the West, the two tribes have cooperated closely and have had 
many problems in common.” 


These Indians seemed to have reached a religious belief in a 
Supreme Being who was found in the Heavens above, in the Sun, 
in the Moon, and in the sacred fires; and in a future existence with 


13 Hodge, Handbook of the American Indians, 1, 245-248, 260-262, 288-289, and 
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a place of travail in the West and a place of rewards in the East | 
or above. The Indian, however, did not attempt to rationalize his 
religion, and if he believed in a Supreme Being, he likewise be- 
lieved in hundreds of animal, plant, and inanimate deities to whom 
he prayed frequently and whom he supposed to have had a large 
part in ordering his life. His forests were peopled with giants 
and pigmies with power to help or hinder him in his actions. He 
utilized priests and medicine men but the actions of each were so 
permeated with shamanism, trickery, and deceit, that they were 
often more like conjurors and quacks than true religious leaders 
or scientific practitioners. The Indian ascribed death or disease 
to witchcraft or evil spirits. He put witches to death without trial 
and treated diseases with dances and ritualistic ceremonies. Out of 
this welter of beliefs we cannot construct a clear pattern of religious 
rites, as the Indian himself was confused and irrational. We may, 


however, observe a very few of his characteristic beliefs and cere- 
monies.'4 


The Indians made various types of sacrifices. The Indian 
women usually threw a piece of fat meat away as a propitiatory 
offering of that which was to be consumed. Sometimes a hunting 
party would sacrifice the whole of the first buck killed. A small 
piece of meat would be cut out of the thigh of each, deer killed, 
and the trading houses claimed that all such hams of venison were 


so cut. Such a sacrifice, the Indians believed, would prevent evil 
and promote good things.® 


The Indians had many taboos and refrained from the use of 
many things. Adair relates that in traveling with a party of In- 
dians he came upon and killed a large rattlesnake. An Indian 
astrologer who was with the party predicted dire danger from 
the killing of a tabooed animal. The Indians likewise feared birds 

14 Swanton, “Beliefs and Usages of the Chickasaw,” 44 Annual Report of the 
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of prey and some animals of prey. The hog was not used for food 
at first because of its ungainly appearance. The eating of blood 
was especially avoided. Some of these taboos applied to persons 
and warriors who lived apart from women for a number of days 
before going on military expeditions, and for a time after return- 
ing. Sleeping on a skin was supposed to impart the qualities of 
the animal to the sleeper; for instance, of the panther, qualities of 
speed and cunning; of the buffalo calf or fawn, qualities of a shy 
and retiring disposition. They likewise carried certain charms of 
various kinds to avert disaster and promote good luck. Adair 
recites that the carrying of a rabbit’s foot was common among the 
Indians and was speedily taken over by some of the white men." 


Witchcraft was often ascribed to some person by an accuser. 
The alleged witch was usually summarily dealt with by the rela- 
tives of the deceased. Sometimes wizards, conjurers, and doctors 
were suspected of failure to do their duty and were killed. This 
placed a tremendous responsibility on the ones who attempted to 
diagnose and cure diseases. It was not quite so risky among the 
Choctaws where a patient, declared by the medicine man to have 
no chance of recovery, was put out of his misery by strangulation. 
Medicines, made from plants, were used to cure disease but some 
must have been of doubtful efficacy." 


The Pishofa Ceremony of the Chickasaws was illustrative of 
the various means taken by the medicine men to heal the sick. 
The Doctor who presided was chosen by the sick man’s moiety. 
The ceremony took place in a house with an eastern outlook. A 
fire was kept burning in front of the house, or one in the north- 
eastern corner, and another in the southeastern corner. Between 
the door and the fires were arranged certain wands or poles with 
ribbons or eagle feathers attached, or sometimes small human effi- 
gies were used. These were placed in the position directed by the 

16 Swanton, [bid., 254-255. 
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doctor. Four assistants saw that no other person or animal passed 
between the fires and the door. The patient was seated near the 
door with the doctor behind him. The doctor blew into herbs 
and drew some of the mixture into his mouth and blew it on the 
patient. Sometimes an emetic was given before administering the 
medicine. Sometimes an assistant shot arrows into the mixture. 
The doctor sang songs proper for each remedy and in some cases 
accompanied them with a gourd rattle. The house group of the 
patient’s clan and moiety assembled and feasted until night. They 
then danced until daylight to propitiate the animal deities that 
were supposed to be responsible for the sickness. The wands were 
then carried beyond the ceremonial fires and thrown away in the 
hope of scattering the disease.”* 


The Indians buried their dead as soon after death as possible. 
Graves were usually dug in the floor of the hut and the body was 
buried there. These Indians usually turned the faces of the corpses 
toward the east. They used both a prostrate form of burial and 
a bundle burial. In the bundle burials the body was doubled up 
with the knees drawn close to the face. About the body were 
placed various articles of personal belongings and some articles 
of food. Sometimes the bones of warriors who had been killed in 
war would be collected and brought home for decent interment." 


The Choctaw burial customs differed very widely from the 
other four tribes. They placed their dead upon scaffolds where 
they remained until the flesh was decomposed. Professional bone 
pickers then separated the bones from the flesh and placed them 
in baskets. The baskets were placed in the town bonehouse but 
the scaffold was burned. When the bonehouse was full, the bones 
were taken out and spread upon a mound and a layer of ashes or 
earth laid over them. Later the Choctaws began to modify their 
burials with an outside burial in a grave, over which poles were 
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erected. After a considerable period of mourning, the Indians 
met in a great celebration, the poles were pulled from the ground, 
and a feast was held.?° 


In all the tribes, the relatives passed through a considerable 
period of mourning after a death in the group. The widows could 
not marry for a period up to four years among the Creeks, with 
exception that she might marry the brother of her former husband 
after the lapse of one year.”! 


Indian wars sometimes were of immense economic importance 
to the tribes. A good example of this was the expulsion of the 
Shawnees from the State of Tennessee, in the first quarter of the 
eighteenth century, by the combined Chickasaw and Cherokee 
tribes. The Cherokees were permitted to settle further west and 
south and both tribes enjoyed an unmolested hunting ground in 
Tennessee and Kentucky for many years. Then each had addi- 
tional lands to cede to the United States.” 


Indian warfare, however, was primarily social and might be 
regarded as institutional killing. The two main motives were to 
avenge fancied wrongs and to give individual warriors an oppor- 
tunity to prove their mettle in combat. The leaders achieved their 
distinction because of their prowess and in turn were an ideal for 
the young warriors to follow. War became a game in which the 
warriors sought to secure scalps without losing their own lives. 
That they might live to enjoy the fruits of victory, the Indians 
fought by stealth and from cover. The bulk of the fighting was 
done by small parties of from twenty to forty men. If ill-omened 
birds sang or if the warriors suffered from unfavorable dreams, 
they might return home without loss of prestige.”? 

The period of fighting was usually in the early spring. If 


humiliations had been suffered, or if other conditions warranted, 
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the Chief called a war council. After deliberation a vote was taken 
and, if favorable, the leaders were chosen. The leaders might se- 
cure followers but each individual was given freedom to go or 
stay. The assembled warriors usually spent three days in fast- 
ing and purification. During this time they did not associate with 
their families but went through a rigid regime of fasting, dancing, 
and the drinking of the black drink.” 


The Indians carried parched corn to serve them as food when 
in contact with the enemy. They traveled and fought with as 
little clothing as the weather permitted. Sacred articles were carried 
for charms and to ward off ill omens. A leader and his subordi- 
nates maintained some form of organization on the march. Once 
on the trail of enemies, they were tireless in tracking and in de- 
ceiving their enemies. If they took a number of scalps, they were 
ready to return home. Such prisoners as were captured were 
brought with them if possible. Once the war party returned, they 
spent another period in a feast or fast of purification. A triumphal 
celebration was held over their scalps and prisoners. The older 
prisoners were usually tortured by fire or other cruelties. The chil- 
dren were generally adopted, except when all prisoners had been 
dedicated to death at the start of the expedition; then they were 
sacrificed.” 


The Indians held many feasts and celebrations either of an 
annual nature or at the occurrence of certain happenings, such as 
that of going to, or returning from war, or at the death of a mem- 
ber of the tribe. The green corn dance marked the season of the 
return of the harvest and constituted the beginning of a new year. 
It was universally celebrated, although less attention was given 
to it among the Choctaws, more being given among the Creeks. 
The old fires were extinguished, and new fires were lighted and 
distributed to the various homes of the village.”® 
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The Indians celebrated the feast by towns. Bundles of sticks 
were distributed as the feast neared. The Indians threw away one 
stick each day and when they were gone, met for the dance. John 
Howard Payne has given us a most vivid picture of the Green 
Corn Dance held at Tukabatchee Town, the home of Opothleyo- 
hola, the celebrated Creek chieftain, in 1835, the year of the re- 
moval of the Creeks to Indian Territory. This story, with a fore- 
word and notes by John R. Swanton, was used to describe the 
celebration.”” 


The Creeks made new each year the pottery and mats used 
in the ceremonies. New soil was scattered over the square. Enmi- 
ties were forgotten, and one under sentence for crime might steal 
in unobserved and when the exercise began, his crime was no 
longer remembered. The new fire ceremony consisted in extin- 
guishing all the fires in the town at the same time. A square 
board with a hollow in the center was used in relighting the fire. 
Leaves and dry wood were placed on it and a stick was whirled 
on the board until the friction produced a flame. The leaves ig- 
nited and from them sticks were lighted and borne to every hearth 
of the town. The original fire was taken to the center of the 
square; there certain Indians appointed for the purpose brewed 
the black drink in the newly made pottery vessels. Each Indian 
present took a drink from the long handled gourds that were pro- 
vided and a moment later vomited it out on the ground. The drink 
was supposed to purify the participants. After the rites concern- 
ing it, the green corn was brought in and the people were given 
permission to eat. Later a hunt was engaged in and rites con- 
cerning animal food were performed. Likewise, rites were ob- 
served in the nature of warfare but the Indians here used guns 
rather than bows and arrows. Payne concludes: 

“T never beheld more intense devotion; and the spirit of the 
forms was a right and a religious one. It was beginning the year 
with fasting, with humility, with purification, with gratitude. It 
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was burying animosities, while it was strengthening courage. It 
was pausing to give thanks to heaven, before daring to partake 


its beneficence.””* 


One of the favorite sports of the Indians was the Indian Ball — 
Game. The sticks used in the game were made by trimming a 
stick, usually hickory, very thin on the smaller end so that, when 
the end was bent back over the handle, a cuplike depression would 
be formed of the thin part. The cup was flared in front and laced 
with a thong at the back. With two of these sticks the Indians 
could catch and throw a small compact ball made of deer’s hair 
covered over with deerskin and sewed tightly with sinews. Two 
towns, clans, or moieties would play each other. Two upright 
posts were set up at each end of a long rectangular field. The 
players were equal in number and the aim of each side was to 
throw the ball between their goal posts. The ball was tossed up 
in the center by the referee. The players on each side sought to 
secure it and toss it toward their goal, but they had to handle the 
ball with the sticks, not with their hands. They had no rules for- 
bidding personal roughness. The participants played with only 
a breech clout on and the opposition frequently brought blood 
from their bodies by striking them with the playing sticks. The 
players might be crippled or even killed but the game went on 
to completion. At the end of the agreed period, the team who 
had thrown the ball between its goal posts the most times won.” 


The preparation for the ball game was very much like the 
preparation for war, but perhaps the ceremonies were confined 
to one night. The players drank the black drink, fasted, and 
danced throughout the night preceding the game. The spectators 
would come in great numbers and the Indians exercised freely 
their bent for gambling. They would wager their clothing, orna- 
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ments, ponies, after horses were owned, and even themselves as 
slaves to the other for a specified period.”° 


The warriors had another game called Chungke. It was 
played on grounds at or near their town squares. The field con- 
sisted, of a well cleaned plot of ground over which sand might be 
sprinkled. Each player was equipped with a round stone disc 
about eight inches across, and a light oak pole or shaft, about 
eight feet long. The player started running, hurled the stone on 
its edge, and then cast his pole so that the tip would be near the 
stone when it came to rest. The player whose shaft point was 
nearest his stone won the throw. The players would bet heavily 
on the game and play with great enthusiasm throughout long pe- 
riods of time. This game certainly disproved a popular conception 
that the Indians were lazy. It has not retained its popularity as in 
the case of the Indian ball game.** 

The town was the community unit of these Indians. These 
usually had as their center a town square. This square was the 
nucleus of the social and ceremonial life of the village. Adair says 
that each town contained a large edifice which constituted the com- 
munity house. It was furnished with couches on which the old 
men and warriors might recline and rest, sleep, deliberate, or eat. 
The couches were about seven feet wide and slightly longer. They 
sloped to the wall so that sleepers would not roll off. The Chief's 
hut or bed usually occupied one side of the square. Other public 
buildings would vary from place to place.= 

Except for those near the Gulf of Mexico, the Indians of all 
the tribes constructed winter houses to protect them from the se- 
vere winter weather. These were necessary as the adult Indians 
were never heavily dressed and the children usually went naked 
until they were ten years of age. These were similar to, though 
smaller than, the large houses mentioned above. Around a circle 
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they planted, at intervals, strong posts of pitch pine, sassafras, or 
black locust. This circle of posts was placed well into the ground. 
They were of equal height, five to six feet above the ground, and 
notched at the top. From post to post they laid poles as roof 
plates. To form the walls of the house they tied pieces of oak 
to these posts and interwove them with the same material. They 
plastered these walls with mud and grass. In the center of the 
circle, they erected in a quadrangular form four large pine posts 
of approximately twice the height of the outer posts. On these 
posts were laid heavy logs notched and sloped to the tops. Long, 
strong poles were laid from these central logs to the outer roof 
plates. They laid over these split saplings and daubed them over 
with a thick layer of mud held together by withered grass. Then 
they thatched the entire roof with layers of long grass, reeds, cane, 
or bark, held down by split saplings. The doors of these winter 
houses were about four feet high, the entrances were roofed over, 
and usually opened toward the east. The houses were entered 
by a winding passageway which protected the interior from the 
winter winds and from an invading enemy. The firepit was in 
the center but no provision was made for the escape of smoke. 
This made the houses very stuffy and uncomfortable.** 


The couches were arranged about the walls and supported on 
four forks of cane. On these they laid mats of cane, bark or 
skins which were supported by large bars of cane. Robes of buf- 
faloes, bears, panthers, or deer skin were used as bedding. Panther 
skins were often furnished the boys as these were supposed to 
give them traits of cunning and strength; the girls were likewise 
placed on fawn or buffalo calf skins because those animals were 
shy and timorous. In these houses, a fire was built in the day 
time, and when it had burned down, ashes were thrown over the 
coals. If the room became cold at night, the fire was stirred with 
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long canes to expose the partly burned coals to the air and when 
it was necessary, new fuel was added.*4 


Adair gives us a good description of their oblong summer 
houses. They fixed posts of pine, sassafras, or locust, along each 
side of the house. These posts were notched at the top and on 
them wallplates were placed. A large post was set at the middle 
of each gable end and one in the center of the building. Along 
these posts, they laid a heavy rooftree and sapling rafters were laid 
from the wall plates to the rooftree; over these, laths of split sap- 
lings or cane were tied. Over these laths they fashioned a roof 
of split cypress boards or bark, and over all, laid heavy logs as a 
protection from heavy winds. The sides and gable ends were 
walled up as in the winter houses. The doors were usually of 
split poplar of one or two boards in width. The type of house used 
largely by the Choctaws varied from the usual by having a smoke 
hole at either end instead of in the center as in the other tribes.*° 


The early Indians were forced to construct the earlier houses 
with stone axes, and split their timber with wooden wedges. The 
houses described above were constructed with the aid of an iron 
hatchet and a knife. The effect of the coming of the white men 
was soon apparent in the Indian habitations. Schneider, who 
visited the Cherokees in the winter of 1783-1784, describes a typical 
Indian hut as 10 by 14 feet and blocked up of narrow logs to the 
height of seven feet. Split shingles began to come into use as 
roofing about this time and the walls were plastered with mud. 
There were still no windows and the door was small. Instead 
of the fire built in the middle of the building without a proper 
outlet for smoke, the chimney was on the outside. About such a 
house were the customary other cabins such as corn cribs, cere- 
monial houses, purification retreats, and storage rooms.”° 
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The Creek towns might consist of successions of villages or 
neighborhoods scattered through the woods and along the streams 
where water was convenient. Such scattered villages were con- 
nected by a network of trails. The Choctaw town near the Creek 
or Chickasaw borders was compact but in the other parts of the 
Choctaw Nation, the houses were straggling. The Choctaws did 
not have the square in their rambling towns. Perhaps a town was 
started by a man and his wife occupying a space and as their 
daughters married, their husbands settled down with them, but 
the boys would marry and settle elsewhere. The property might 
be built or bought by the man but was in reality the property of 
his wife. The man was of necessity supposed to offer food and 
shelter to such of his own clan as happened to ask his service but 
hospitality was extended to all visitors. This made the home a 
refuge for the helpless and indigent. Sometimes such hospitality 
was exploited by the shiftless clansmen who could demand food 
and hospitality but it furnished protection at a time when old age 
pensions and orphan homes were unknown.*" 

The above customs grew out of the fact that the clan, the 
social group next above the family, did not usually permit marriage 
within the group. Descent was traced through the female line, 
and the husband remained a member of his mother’s clan through- 


out his life. The clan was one of the strongest social factors in 
the tribes.*8 


The moities or phratries were a peculiar organization which 
strangely affected the social, civil, and ceremonial life of the tribes. 
Each tribe seemed to be divided into two of these and each tribes- 
man knew to which group he belonged. The rule against mar- 
riage was rigidly enforced in the moities making a double ban to 
intermarriage of closely related groups. Strangely enough the In- 
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dians had no way of reckoning kinship on the father’s side and 
inbreeding was possible although strictly forbidden in the mother 
line. Likewise the moities served to divide the Indians into groups 
for the prosecution and defense of criminals, the ball plays, cele- 
bration of certain feasts, and for the celebration of funeral rites. 
These groups adhered closely and had a great influence in resist- 
ing the adoption of Christian customs when the transition to civi- 
lization was begun.*® 


The Mosaic Law of “An eye for an eye and a tooth for a 
tooth” was nowhere more ceremoniously followed than among these 
Indians. It was the task of the clan to avenge the injuries of its 
members at the hands of an outsider. Men were punished for in- 
juries to men, and women for injuries to women. If a man com- 
mitted murder and fled, his own brother or nearest relative would 
be punished in his place. The culprit who fled would forfeit his 
place in the clan and become an alien without a home. This cus- 
tom must have brought about the state of mind that later brought 
the condemned man, released on his own honor, to the place of 
execution on the set day.*° 

The system of blood-feud and retaliation for injuries was par- 
ticularly troublesome in the early Indian relations with the whites. 
The Indians of the injured feud group were particular to punish 
the guilty Indians. When the white man appeared upon the scene, 
retaliation on a feud group quickly degenerated into revenge upon 
helpless or inoffensive whites. The whites usually retaliated in 
kind. It was only the ability of these tribes to adopt legal and 
tribal punishments in the place of clan retaliation that enabled 
them to adjust themselves to the white civilization. 

The clans often took their name from some totemic animal 
as fish, squirrel, skunk, etc. It was thought that a supernatural 
animal created the clan or else was supposed to be the protector 
and mentor of the members. The Choctaw clans did not have 
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animal names. None of the tribes regarded the animals repre- 
senting their clans as sacred, and killed them on the chase as did 
members of other clans. Clans were supposed to have originated 
in kinship but adoptions into clans were common and some clans 
were known to divide into two separate clans. Where the same 
clan appeared in different tribes the bond of friendship was 
strengthened. Clans might be created by separation, such as the 
Seminole clans which often came from a part of a Creek clan. 
Sometimes clans would unite as the 14 Cherokee clans were united 
into 7. Undoubtedly some of the clans must have been extermi- 
nated in war or died of the many pestilences which swept off, at 
times, vast numbers of Indians.*? 


As individual property was poorly developed, the clan became 
the chief property holder. This fact was evidenced in that indi- 
vidual property was buried with its owner.1!* 


The clan likewise had the responsibility for training of the In- 
dian youth. As the father was not a member of the clan of his 
child, he played a negligible part in the training of his children. 
The mother and the maternal uncles usually guided the boys. They 
were punished by scatching the legs with gar’s teeth, both to loosen 
the skins and make them swifter, and as a punishment. As a de- 
velopment measure the scratching was done after wetting the skin. 
As a punishment the children were dry scratched. The larger boys 
were often whipped with some kind of withes. The older mem- 
bers often used irony and satire in punishing the culprits. The 
boys were trained in the use of the implements of the chase, war, 
and in the tribal lores, by the old men of the clan. The girls were 
subjected to a closer chaperonship than the boys and never went 
about alone until after they were married. They were taught to 
perform the duties of the cultivation of the fields, preparation of 
food, and the care of the home, as these duties fell to women. 
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Both boys and girls of most of the tribes were taught to plunge 
themselves into water on arising, both in summer and in winter.” 


The clan or village played an important part in the govern- 
ment of these tribes. The Indians were democratic and each mem- 
ber of the group was permitted to express himself freely on all 
questions. The meetings were decorous and somewhat formal. 
The clans each had certain headmen, chiefs, or leaders, to whom 
deference was paid. These had attained their rank by distinguished 
service either in peace or in war. These chiefs had no power 
over their subjects except through their vigorous personality. The 
Indians usually deliberated quietly but deferred decisions on im- 
portant matters over night or for several days. The great weak- 
ness of Indian government was that the minority was not neces- 
sarily bound by a majority decision. One clan or group might 
decide on war and strike a blow that would bring a strong enemy 
to attack the entire tribe and threaten destruction to all. The 
stronger leaders however could usually secure a relatively large 
unamimity of action and the tribe could be brought to act to- 
gether when opposed by a formidable enemy.” 


One clan was usually designated as the chief or head clan of 
the tribe. The leader of such a clan was usually recognized as 
the chief of the tribe. It seems that this did not always prevail 
and head-chiefs were sometimes chosen from different clans. The 
head-chief, usually, had little means of enforcing his will except 
by the sanction of a popular majority. Sometimes a man, as Alex- 
ander McGillivray, among the Creeks, 1776-1793, who, although 
not of the clan that usually provided the head chief, could build 
up a following that would overawe all opposition and secure the 
unity of the tribe. Such men were rare and such dictatorships were 
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not common; thus the so-called confederates were usually very 
weak indeed.** 


The Indians of the various tribes held district or tribal Coun- 
cils at intervals. They were constituted of the head chiefs of the 
various towns, who were vested with powers to act for the tribe. 
In such a Council the leaders did the speaking, although all per- 
sons of the tribe might attend. In fact, most of the tribes were 
so subdivided into districts and divisions that cooperation was very 
poor. Few head-chiefs had universal allegiance, and councils with 
representations of the entire tribe were rare. So long as district 
or factional jealousies persisted, no tribe could function as a unit.” 


In the development of their economic life, the Indians lacked 
many of the essentials of civilized life. In the Asiatic and Euro- 
pean civilizations, the animals were usually domesticated prior to 
plants. The horse, cow, sheep, hog, and other easily domesticated 
animals were not found in America. The Indians of South Amer- 
ica domesticated the llama, but it did not spread beyond its native 
Andes Mountains. The turkey, a native American bird, was not 
domesticated among these tribes and was not usually found in 
captivity in America. White men have often tried to domesticate 
the buffalo, which was the American specimen of cattle, but with- 
out avail. The buffalo has always been too ill-tempered for the 
white man to tame; consequently we understand why the Indians 
had not previously domesticated him. The lone animal which the 
Indians of the five tribes had subjugated and used universally, was 
the dog. These served the Indian for hunting, for companionship, 


and on occasions, the Indians ate the dog and considered it a 
savory dish.*® 


The Indian corn, or maize, was the Indians’ greatest contri- 
bution to civilization. It was likewise the main food of these five 
tribes. The corn was used and esteemed when fresh in the roast- 
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ing ear season. In each tribe, the people had their corncribs where 
this staple article was stored and preserved for food throughout 
the year. It not only served as food but it bound its cultivators 
to the soil and gave them a chance to progress. These Indians 
were cultivating corn and sometimes had large stores of it at the 
time of the DeSoto expedition, 1541. The colonial traders encour- 
aged the taking of deerskins and diminished very early the supply 
a deer in the region of the tribes. This early depletion of the deer 
destroyed the greatest source of animal food and compelled an ever 
increasing dependence on agriculture on the part of the Indians.*’ 


The Indians had few tools with which to clear and cultivate 
the cornfields. Metal was almost unknown and fire and stone 
axes were principally used in clearing. The stone axes were crude- 
ly edged and had grooves cut on either side of the head. The 
handle of hickory or other suitable material was split and the two 
sides trimmed to fit the grooves in the axe. The axes were bound 
to the handle by rawhide thongs. With this crude axe the In- 
dian men, who usually did the clearing, could circle the tree and 
cut the bark all the way around. The tree soon died because of 
this treatment. The underbrush was cleared by means of the stone 
axe but fire was sometimes used to deaden the trees and destroy 
trash and underbrush. Cultivation was begun when the timber 
died and as the limbs and decayed trunks fell to the ground, they 
were burned each season or used for the village supply of firewood.”* 

The cultivation of the soil was usually done by the Indian 
women, although among the Creeks, and perhaps other tribes, 
the men assisted. In the compact villages, the fields were in a 
solid block and were usually cultivated in common. Certain 
women, recognized for their skill and leadership, would direct the 
work. The plots were planted or cultivated one at a time until 
all the fields had been gone over. The Indians seemed to take 
pride in the work but some individuals shirked their parts. Per- 
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haps the same individuals would have shirked in the cultivation 
of individual plots. Among the Choctaws, where the villages were 
scattering, the plots were individual and each family cultivated its 
own field. As the fields were unfenced until long after the intro- 
duction of horses, the women and children had the wearisome task 
of watching the growing crops and driving off the birds and ani- 
mals that sought to feed upon them. The cultivation was done 
with rude hoes made from a crooked stick, a flint, or a buffalo bone. 
These Indians knew nothing of fertilizer or the return of humus 
to the soil. They uprooted the weeds, dried, and burned them. 
When we consider the crude tools and methods the Indians were 


compelled to use we marvel at the abundance of crops they pro- 
duced.” 


While corn was the chief food plant of these Indians, it was 
by no means the only one. The long list of domesticated plants in- 
cluded several varieties of beans, peas, pumpkins, and melons. These 
were prepared in a number of ways and served in season or dried, 
as in the case of beans and peas, and stored in their cribs as was 
the corn. Tobacco, whether classed as a food or not, was widely 
cultivated. The Indians used it for personal consumption and for 
ceremonial purposes. The cultivation of these plants seems to 
have been similar to that used for corn.*’ 


The wild fruits and berries of the region were known and uti- 
lized very widely. Persimmons were dried and sometimes mixed 
with other materials in making bread. The Indian peach was 
highly valued by the Indians, and it seems that they must have 
cultivated it in places. Plums, grapes, crab apples, huckleberries, 
wild strawberries, and various other wild plants were known and 
utilized. The Indians also used the chestnut which they boiled, 
mixed with corn, and made into bread. The acorn and hickory 
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nut were used especially to make a vegetable oil which was used 
both for food and for anointing their bodies. They made jellies 
from the roots of the china brier mixed with honey. The bee seems 
to have been native to America as one of DeSoto’s followers spoke 
of finding a pot of honey among these Indians and many of the 
early traders record that honey was used by the Indians as a food.”* 


In hunting, the Indians either went alone or in groups. They 
often went in numbers and drove the game into natural inclosures 
between creeks or hills and killed them. The individual Indian 
stalked his game, using patience in securing an opportunity for 
a shot. They had only spears, bows and arrows, or rude clubs at 
first. Guns, among the first implements introduced among the 
Indians, made hunting easier and surer, but the added effective- 
ness of the hunters and the demand of the traders for furs depleted 
the supply of game. The buffalo must have disappeared from 
east of the Mississippi River during the eighteenth century. The 
deer was the most common of the larger animals and venison was 
a common meat of the Indians. Deer skins were used widely by 
the Indians for clothing. The deer skin was the most common 
article of trade and served as the unit of value between the traders 
and Indians as the beaverskin served in the northern states. The 
bear was valued especially for skin and its fat, which was pre- 
served and used as lard. The bear was hunted throughout the 
year but the Indians were more successful in trapping them in 
caves in colder weather. In addition to the larger animals the 
smaller animals such as rabbits, opossums, squirrels, skunks, and 
raccoons were hunted and highly esteemed for food.” 


The streams of the country inhabited by these Indians were 
filled with fish. The Indians took the fish in various ways. They 
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knew how to fashion lines and hooks of bone. They often gigged 
the fish in the clear water with a gig made from a cane or shot 
them, in shallow water, with a bow and arrow. They sometimes 
used traps and more often nets to catch the fish. The Indian men 
caught large sluggish catfish, in holes under over-hanging banks 
or beneath logs or stones, by grappling them with their hands. A 
favorite method was to find an isolated pool separated from the 
running water and poison the fish with devil’s shoestring, buck- 
eye, and other poisonous plants. The plants, when prepared and 
placed in the water, stupefied the fish so that they might be picked 
up by hand, or in small baskets, but did not harm the food quali- 
ties of the fish. An entire village might go on such a fishing trip 
when the fish would be taken in large quantities and prepared 
and cooked on the spot and all present would have a great feast.°? 


The Indians prepared their meals from utensils that were quite 
plain. Their spoons seem to have been made of horn or wood. 
They made pots, bowls, plates, jugs, mugs, and jars of clay, but 
such utensils were crude and of peculiar and irregular design. Al- 
though they burned the utensils, they were unable to give them a 
good glaze and their skill as potters was low. Their wooden plates 
seem to have been better than their clay ones. They made mor- 
tars for grinding their corn by hollowing a cavity in a log, by burn- 
ing, and with a stone axe. They fashioned rounded pestles for 
their mortars and with these crude machines prepared most of 
their meal for bread. The bread was usually cooked by building 
a fire on a stone hearth. When the stones were heated through, 
the fire was removed and the bread cooked on the hot stones. The 
travelers usually praised the Indian bread although some complaints 
of lack of cleanliness are found.®4 
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The men of these tribes always wore a breech clout or loin 
cloth about their middle; the women wore a short skirt. These 
were the only indispensible articles of clothing. They usually 
went barefoot when the weather permitted. In hunting or in the 
war path the men wore moccasins for protection to the feet. The 
finer ones of these they made from deerskin. Other skins were 
used in the making of coarser models. Originally they were sewn 
with the slit sinew of some animal, but needles and thread were 
among the earlier articles introduced by the traders. The men 
and women wore a belt to fasten the breech clout or skirt to the 
waist. The men wore skin leggins to protect their legs from cold 
and the underbrush. These joined the moccasins at the bottom 
and were fastened to the belt by leather straps. The women’s skirts 
were made of deerskin or in southern areas were made of grass. 
The upper part of the body was covered, when necessary, by mantles 
made of the skins of animals. Feather mantles were ingeniously 
constructed of a network of cords and worn by either sex. The 
women sometimes constructed mantles of the inner bark of the 
mulberry tree. The skin mantles might be constructed long and 
worn in winter as a cloak. The early men wore headbands of 
feathers, skin, or metal.” 


The Choctaw Indians, both male and female, wore their hair 
long and were known as “long hairs.” They likewise flattened 
the heads of their babies. A stone or block of wood was placed 
on the forehead so as to cause it to grow depressed and broadened. 
The deformation continued through life but was in no way heredi- 
tary. It seems that this practice spread late into some of the other 
tribes.°® 


The other tribes wore their hair roached. The sides of the 
head were shaved leaving a crest of hair on the center. Some col- 
ored their hair a dark red by the use of a plant but this practice 
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does not seem to have extended to Choctaws and Chickasaws. 
Bear’s oil was freely used on the hair which was gaily ornamented 
with feathers, beads, copper-colored stones, and later brass and 
silver. The hairs were removed from the other parts of the body 
making the Indian unbearded or smoothfaced. 


The bodies of all the Indians were tattooed freely. The ma- 
terials used were charred box-elder or the drippings from rich pine 
roots. The tattooing was done by pricking the materials into the 
skin with gar’s teeth or sharp bone implements. The tribe of an 
Indian could be ascertained by the peculiarities of the tattoo marks 
upon him. In time of war or social functions, as ball games or 
busks, the men painted their faces and parts of their bodies. The 
women used paint less frequently than the men. The Creeks and 
Chickasaws inserted a hole in the nose and fastened an ornament 
by means of a deer sinew. All the tribes wore ornaments in the 
ears.” 


Along with the clan, the family was a social unit of great im- 
portance in Indian life. Marriage was outside the clan and if 
moities or phratries were recognized they married outside of them. 
The arrangements of marriages might be either by the parties them- 
| selves or by their relatives. The usual process was for the youth 
to request his mother to make overtures for him. The young lady 
was allowed freedom of choice. As stated above the young couple 
usually resided in the village of the girl’s mother. The unofficial 
marriages might take the form of trial marriages. If they did not 
prove satisfactory the couples might separate at any time but among 
the Creeks they could not remarry until after the busk, or green 
corn dance. As failure to produce children was a frequent cause 


of separation, divorce seems to have been rare after children were 
born in the family.’ 
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Marriage as a rule took place in early life as little capital was 
necessary for housekeeping. The cabin would be built as a com- 
munity enterprise by the village group. A small pot was needed 
to boil their venison and hominy and a wooden or clay bowl to 
put it into when cooked. They needed no tables or chairs as they 
sat on the ground. When visitors came the bowl was placed in 
the center and the guests helped themselves one after another. The 
dish of universal use was tom-fulla, sofka, etc., the name varying 
as to the tribe. The corn was soaked in lye to remove the husks, 
thoroughly boiled and seasoned with bear’s oil, deer-tallow, or 
with the kernels of walnuts or hickory nuts.” 


A rather rigid separation of labor was observed. The women 
manufactured the household goods, as pottery and basketry, spun 
and wove hair and bark fiber rugs, made the clothing, cooked the 
food, cultivated the crops, carried the wood and water, aided the 
men in tanning the skins and dried and preserved the fruits in 
their season. The men built the houses, such as dwelling houses, 
corncribs, and the houses of the village square; made all the tools, 
such as axes, bows, arrows, war-clubs, pipes, corn-mills or mortars; 
cleared the fields, and undoubtedly aided some in the cultivation 
of the town fields. The primary duties of the men were making 
war, hunting, and fishing, doing the things which furnished pro- 
tection, clothing, and a large measure of food for the family. The 
older men, who were left behind both on the hunt and warpath, 
aided the women in the cultivation and harvesting of the crops 
and in the carrying of the wood.” 

The Indian men were so much engaged in war that the women 
outnumbered the men. This was especially true among the war- 
like Chickasaws. This seems to have encouraged or caused two 
customs, polygamy and infanticide. The husband of a wife might 
take her sisters as wives, but often married persons with no im- 
mediate family connection. The later wives seem to have been 


59 Claibourne, Mississippi as a Province, Territory and State, I, 591. 
60 Swanton, “Creek Social Organization and Usage,” 42 Annual Report of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology, 384-388. 
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given a subordinate position. Pushmataha, the Choctaw warrior, 
explained that the small number of men caused a danger from an 
excess of unattached women, and that plural wives relieved this 
danger. The same fact made girl babies less desirable than the 
boys. An Indian maiden was privileged to destroy her child born 
out of wedlock; in fact any Indian mother might destroy any sur- 
plus or unwanted babe at or soon after birth. 


The problem of the relations between the sexes seems to have 
been a serious one. The Indian law did not demand as high a 
standard of morality for the unmarried as for the wedded couples. 
Neither was promiscuity regarded as a bar to future happy mar- 
riages. Yet in some cases severe dry scratching or whippings were 
administered to the offenders. Adultery was a more serious prob- 
lem. It was severely punished in the Muskogean tribes but was 
not punished among the Cherokees although violations were nu- 
merous. The relatives of the husband usually administered the 
punishment. The punishment consisted of whipping and succes- 
sively cutting off the lobes of the ears, the entire ears, the nose and 
the lips. The Chickasaws differentiated between male and female 
offenders: although the men were allowed to go free of punish- 
ment because of their scarcity, the women offenders had their 


upper lips cut off. The Choctaws had a custom of sentencing 
women offenders to harlotage.” 


This in brief was the condition of these tribes. They were 
far in advance of many American tribes as is shown by their fixed 
villages, their ever increasing dependence on agriculture for a liy- 
ing, and the broad language group among the Muskogean tribes. 
The influx of white blood, because of the frequent coming of the 
frontiersmen to settle in the tribes, offered a mixed-blood element 
keen of thought and capable of education and higher culture. 
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On the other hand, grave dangers for the Indians lay in the 
situation. The Indian family was not stable enough to compete 
with that of his frontier neighbor. Some members of the tribes 
were addicted to the practice of horse stealing. The frontiersmen 
punished the horse thief with death. The Indian practice of retali- 
ation and blood revenge caused the Indians to strike back. Such 
practices on the frontier inevitably resulted in war and war would 
result in ultimate tribal extinction. The fate of the tribes hung 
in the balance. If they chose to bury themselves in the environ- 
ment of the past, they would commit tribal suicide. They had, 
however, within themselves a virility and leadership of mixed blood 
Indians that could carry them far along the lines of civilization 
and progress. If they chose this road the hope of tribal life and 
achievement was infinitely greater. It was vital to them to make 
the right choice. 


—Epwarp Davis. 


East Central State Teachers College 
Ada, Oklahoma. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE SEMINOLE INDIANS’ 


From the desolation and ruin of three wars in the international 
struggle for the lands of the Creek Confederacy sprang the Semi- 
nole Indians in the first half of the eighteenth century. The Oconee 
formed the nucleus of this tribe whose early history was a flight 
for refuge and peace in a region despoiled by war. 


The efforts of Spain to control the border lands north of F lorida 
and of the English to expand southward from Virginia were in- 
tensified and complicated by the French penetration toward the 
north and east from Mobile. By the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury the Spaniards had fortified a chain of Apalachee Indian towns 
in the neighborhood of the present-day cities of Tallahassee and 
Pensacola. Missionaries were sent to Sabacola; Spanish raiders 
sought to capture English traders; and the Chattahooche river 
was fortified. Thus was English infiltration frustrated and the 
route of the Carolina traders to the tribes farther blocked. Many 
Lower Creeks migrated from the Chattahooche to the Ocmulgee 
river.” 

When Queen Anne’s War resulted in colonial hostilities the 
stage long had been set there for the struggle. In 1702 Governor 
Moore led the Carolina forces in an assault on San Augustin, and 
although his land forces captured the town with little difficulty 
the shallow harbor prevented the effective use of his ships. So 
the Spaniards remained safely in control of the fortress. The 
strength of the fort was such, that Moore believed that the royal 
English navy would have been needed to capture it had the strong- 
hold been manned by French troops.* The strength of the Spanish 


1The writer wishes to thank Dr. Alfred B. Thomas of the University of Okla- 
homa for suggestions in the preparation of this paper. 

*Herbert Eugene Bolton, Arredondo’s Historical Proof to Spain’s Title to Georgia, 
Berkeley, 1925. (Hereafter, Arredondo.) 

3Minutes of the Council of Jamaica, Dec. 4, 1702; J. A. Moore to Thomas 
Handasyd, Sept. 16, 1702; in Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, America 
and West Indies, 1702-1703, 28, 29, London, 1913. (Hereafter, Calendar.) 
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fort, however, did not prevent Governor Moore from losing his 
post because of his failure to displace the forces. 


As a private citizen, Moore remained an enemy of the Spaniards 
and their allies, the Apalachees, among whom the Castilians had 
built forts and missions. For sixty years the Apalachee tribe had 
been submissively constructing the Spanish fort at San Augustin, 
a tribute that had been exacted after a futile revolt of the Indians 
in 1640.4 Now 900 of these allies were led by Spanish officers on 
a raid to destroy the Lower Creeks of Apalachicola and any Eng- 
lish who might be found in that neighborhood. Coincidentally an 
Anglo-Creek force was moving south to assault the Apalachee vil- 
lages. They met on the Flint river where the Anglo-Creek war- 
riors built fires, around which they arranged their blankets to re- 
semble their own sleeping forms. They then concealed themselves 
and awaited an attack. The result was the destruction of the Span- 
ish-Apalachee war party.° Thus the Apalachee villages were be- 
ing depopulated, in an endeavor of the Spaniards and French to 
prevent the expansion of English power and influence.® At Charles- 
town, Moore, the former governor of Carolina, recalled his down- 
fall at San Augustin and became the leader of another attacking 
party. 

Moore directed fifty English soldiers and one thousand In- 
dians against the Apalachees. Enemies of the English were cleared 
from the path to Pensacola and Mobile. Indian missions three- 
fourths of a century old were doomed. The padres and the insuffi- 
cient Spanish garrisons marshalled an heroic defense; but those 
who survived the fighting paid for their bravery at the stake. One 
Apalachee town purchased its immunity, with the ornaments of 
its church and ten pack-horse loads of provisions; but thirteen In- 


4George R. Fairbanks, History of Florida from its Discovery by Ponce De Leon 
in 1512, to the Close of the Florida War, 1842, 175, Philadelphia, 1871. 

5John R. Swanton, “The Early History of the Creek Indians and Their Neigh- 
bors,” Smithsonian Institution, Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 73, 120, 121, 


Washington, 1922. 
6Verner W. Crane, The Southern Frontier, 73, Durham, N, C., 1928. 
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dian villages were destroyed entirely.”. Moore returned to Charles- 
town with 1,400 Indian prisoners, a part of whom became slaves, 
many of them, however, were settled on the Savannah river as a 
buffer against Spanish retaliation.® 


A large area, naturally attractive to the natives, had been de- 
populated in less than four years. It had become a battle ground 
where no quarter was given and no mercy known. Those natives 
who had not been killed had been forced into slavery or trans- 
planted to provide protection for the destroyers of their homes 
and families. A slow migration from the Lower Creek towns of 
the Chattahooche soon began gradually to repopulate the district.’ 
Moore believed that he had left the region so reduced and feeble 
that it could no longer support San Augustin with provisions nor 
“endamage” (sic) or frighten the English and their allies.“° Apa- 
lachees who were not removed by Moore had fled to the Mobile 
river for safety.” 


The first great impulse to migrate, however, came after the 
Yamassee war, which was an Indian uprising in 1715. The 
Yamassee had been allies of the English, at times going far into 
Florida to capture the allies of the Spaniards who were then en- 
slaved by the British.’* But they had endured much mistreatment 
by the English, and when they suspected that they also might be 
enslaved, the Yamassee perpetrated a fierce attack on the Carolina 
settlers. Fifteen thousand Indian men were beliewed to be in the 
league to exterminate the English."* Several hundreds of English 
were butchered and Governor Spotswood of Virginia wanted to 


TBolton, Spanish Resistance to the Carolina Traders in Southern Georgia, 1860. 


1704,” ken Historical Quarterly, June, 1925, 127, Savannah. (Hereafter, “Resis- 
tance.” 


8Bolton, Arredondo, 60-62. 

9Swanton, op. cit., 398. 

10/bid., 121. 

11Peter Joseph Hamilton, The Colonization of the South, 214, Philadelphia, 1904. 
12Swanton, op. cit., 398. 

13]bid., see map of 1715. 

14Crawley before the Council of Trade and Plantations, July 26, 1715, in Com- 
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stop the “flame before it reach’d hither.”"* The Creeks, Choctaws, 
and Catawabas had agreed to assist in exterminating the English, 
but they remained quiet, causing the Yamassee to be defeated. Then 
the Yamassee returned to Florida and became allies of the Span- 
iards,'® and other tribes moved also to gain security. 

The uprising was significant in the development of the Semi- 
noles for it caused the Creeks of the Cavita district to divide into 
English and Spanish factions. The Spanish-favoring faction was 
led by Chief Chipacasi, who was better known as Seepy Coffee.'7 
Several small and weak tribes migrated to put the safety of dis- 
tance between themselves and the English, whom they expected 
to retaliate. Among these tribes were the Ocone who were first 
recorded at about the site of the present town of Milledgeville, 
Georgia, in 1695.'° The area once occupied by the Apalachee grad- 
ually was being repopulated. The Talapoosas moved as far as 
Mobile, but the French feared they were English allies and pre- 
vented them from settling.”® The principal chief of the Cavita 
division of the Creeks learned that he could increase his prosperity 
by joining neither the English nor the French, thus remaining in 
a position to exact desirable gifts from both.”° 

The Yamassee deserted their Spanish alliance for the English 
in 1734, about fifteen years after their war against the Carolinas 
when they had fled to Florida. The Spaniards had tried to en- 
slave the Yamassee, while the English had presented them with 
clothing and guns." The next year a party of English Indians at- 
tacked the fort at Saint Francis de Pupo, only sixteen miles from 
San Augustin, on the San Juan river.” This was only one of sev- 


15Governor Spotswood to Council of Trade and Plantations, July 15, 1715, 
Calendar, 1714-1715, 232-233, London, 1928. 

16Swanton, op. cit., 100-101. 

17Bolton, “Resistance,” 129-130. 

18Swanton, op. cit., 180. 

19Dunbar Rowland and A. G. Sanders, eds., Mississippi Provincial Archives, 
1729-1740, I, 203, Bienville’s Report on Indians, Jackson, 1927. (Hereafter, Archives.) 

20Swanton, op. cit., 225-226. 

21] bid., 96. s 

22James G. Johnson, “The Colonial Southeast, 1732-1763, an International Con- 
test for Territorial and Economic Control,” University of Colorado Studies, XIX, 
No. 3, 197, Boulder, 1932. 
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eral similar incidents that preceded the War of Jenkins’ Ear in 
1739. The French, Spaniards, and English encouraged their In- 
dian allies to fight and the general battle ground included the sec- 
tion that Moore had rifled and burned early in the century. 


The Chattahooche Creeks had divided, some of them remain- 
ing friends of the English, others joining the Spaniards in Florida. 
The English established Augusta as a trading post and fort, thus 
thrusting their control inland. They came south and fortified Saint 
Simon’s island, steadily encroaching on the natives of the region. 
Spurred by the English a party of Creek assailed the Spaniards 
as far east as San Augustin.” Six hundred troops were sent to 
Georgia and a colony of Scots was established at Darien, the most 
exposed point on the frontier—often called New Inverness.* Purys- 
burgh, Ebenezer, Mount Pleasant, New Winsor, and Silver Bluff 
were more Georgia frontier colonies, not only holding the territory 
for the English but pressing the Indians away. The small tribes 
could not move west because of the powerful Creek Confederacy. 
The Cherokees prevented them from finding satisfactory vacant 
land in the north. War parties swept the debated district of north- 
ern Florida, but they did not prevent furtive occupation of the 
area by the small and weak bands. 


Spain advanced her claim at London to the land as far north 
as thirty-three degrees and thirty minutes. Oglethorpe argued that 
his grant extended to the Saint John’s river. The Spanish forces 
in the Apalachee district, however, were most limited. At the 
Apalachee presidio were forty-three infantrymen with three pieces 
of artillery and at San Juan were nine foot and eight horse soldiers 
and one piece of artillery. The chief Spanish forces were at San 
Augustin. In 1736 Governor Sanchez of Florida and Charles 
Dempsey, diplomatic representative of Georgia, signed a treaty of 
friendship, leaving the lands between the Altamaha and the San 
Juan rivers as a neutral zone and agreeing that the exact boundary 


*SBienville to Maurepas, Feb. 10, 1736, in Rowland, Archives, I, 292. 
4Johnson, loc. cit., 177, 199. 
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between the English and Spanish territories should be settled by 
the home governments. Neither country was satisfied and neither 
intended to abide by the agreement.” For a time, however, this 
treaty tended to permit peaceful Indian settlement of the area, al- 
though permanent residences were not established. Two years 
after the neutral zone had been established, Oglethorpe prevented 
the Creeks from attacking the Spanish Indians.”* That year, 1738, 
Oglethorpe cemented an English alliance with the Creeks, Chero- 
kees, Choctaws, and Chickasaws at a conference at Cavita,”” and in 
Florida the report was current that Georgia was offering fifty dol- 
lars bounty for each Spanish scalp.”* 


The War of Jenkins’ Ear was begun in 1739, and while the 
results were indecisive the English flirted for a decade with the 
“neutral ground” plan—a period that permitted more fugitive In- 
dian tribes and individuals to occupy the area.”” Oglethorpe gained 
the support of the Creeks in this war by promising that the Eng- 
lish traders would deal honestly and that his countrymen would 
not encroach on the lands reserved for the Creeks. The Creeks 
acknowledged Oglethorpe’s title to territory south of the San Juan 
river.*° 

The first step in the development of the Seminole Indians was 
the devastation of the northern Florida area by Moore. The Oconee 
tribe moved west from the Oconee river and joined the Creek Con- 
federacy soon after the Yamassee war. They were not a Muscogee 
stock, however, for their language was Hitchiti. About 1750 they 
migrated again, this time to the south into the “neutral zone,” and 
became the center of the Seminole organization. They were led 
by Chief Secoffee, (who may have been also Cowkeeper) who was 
an enemy of the Spaniards. Many of the Oconee were thought 
to have remained among the Creeks on the Chattahooche, but they 

25] bid., 198-199. 

26] bid., 203. 

27E. Merton Coulter, A Short History of Georgia, 39, Chapel Hill, N. C., 1933. 
28Colonial Records of Georgia, XXII, Part 1, 278, in Johnson, loc. cit., 202. 


29Bolton, Arredondo, 5. 
30Johnson, loc. cit., 193. 
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were gone by 1832. Their want of permanence and frequent 
changes of their names makes the history of the Seminoles difficult 
to follow. The name is translated to mean “Runaway,” and the 
original Oconee group soon was outnumbered by the refuges that 
came from the strife-torn Muscogee tribes; but the Seminoles were 
not entirely outlaws from the Creek Confederacy. An actual count 
of the group in 1823 produced a total of 4,883 Seminoles, none of 
whom were negroes. In 1812, because of forays on Georgia towns, 
Colonel Newman, inspector of Florida, led an attack on the Semi- 
nole town, Alachua, and in 1814 the Alachuans were destroyed. 
This caused the Seminoles to move farther south to the vicinity 
of Lake Harris. Later the remnants of the group moved farther 
south to the Everglades.” 


The Seminole Indians originated in a period of half a cen- 
tury when three wars decimated a strategic region in an inter- 
national conflict. The tribe appeared to develop as an aggregation 
of groups and individuals seeking peace and refuge in an area that 
three contestants coveted but none could take and hold. This 
origin helps to explain their later history. 


—GERALD Forses 
Norman, Oklahoma. 
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NOTES ON ARCHAEOLOGY 


As a lad of about seven years, on a pioneer homestead in a 
neighboring state the writer was once walking across a field where 
the prairie turf had been turned over by a breaking plow a few 
weeks before and during that interval a torrential rainstorm had 
somewhat eroded the surface of the sod. As a result of this drench- 
ing wash of the exposed sod surface, the ends of the roots of the 
grass, weeds, and other plants had been scoured free of clinging 
clay and soil and brought into sight. There, on the top of a long 
sod, washed free from a covering of earth, along with the grass 
and weed roots, lay a small, pointed, stone object of brownish gray 
color—its edge, like its point, somewhat sharpened and its surface 
sufficiently smooth to reflect the light to a slight degree. It was 
flattened, and on either edge and near the end opposite the point 
there were two slight notches. Rubbing the dust and adhering 
soil from this oddly-shaped object, the seven-year-old youngster 
carried it to his father, who dug down into an old chest and 
brought forth ten or twelve like specimens which had been brought 
from the old farm in Ohio and were fashioned on somewhat simi- 
lar lines, and then for the first time in his life this youngster learned 
that these objects were the artificially fashioned stone arrow points 
which had been used to tip the arrows of the Indian hunters and 
warriors. From that day onward, an Indian arrow point always 
held a fascination for that small boy, though he lived in a country 
where such specimens were so comparatively rare that he could 
but seldom find one. Nevertheless, unconsciously, his eye was 
trained to observe the surface of the ground as he rode or walked 
across a field until, by the time he had reached his middle teens, 
a horse upon which he was mounted could scarcely trot fast enough 
to keep him from seeing a piece of chipped flint or chert if it lay 
in plain sight on either side of the road. However, since keenness 
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of sight did not render him a skillful collector, for he had yet to 
learn that other weapons, tools, and implements were shaped from 
the same sort of stone by a flaking process used by the Indians in 
prehistoric times, he rejected and threw away some otherwise 
interesting specimens, simply because they were not arrow-points! 


Then, one day, he went alone to a point on a high rocky bluff 
overlooking a creek valley, upon the surface of which there were 
scattered numerous flakes and spawls of flint or chert and, scan- 
ning this surface, he picked up an odd stone of the same sort from 
which arrow points were shaped. The base of this specimen was 
about two inches long, elliptical in outline, flat and smooth, as 
if made by a single fracture, but the top, which, obviously, had 
been artificially flaked, was rounded to a shape not unlike that of 
the top of a tortoise-shell. Though the youth realized that this 
bit of hard silicious stone had been artificially wrought or fash- 
ioned, he was at loss to understand its significance, or the purpose 
for which it had been made. Within a week or two thereafter he 
had occasion to cross a pasture where the grass had been so closely 
cropped that the surface of the soil was partially exposed. There, 
he stooped and picked up a specimen of the same design or pat- 
tern as the one he had found on the bluff, though not nearly so 
large. The two items he brought together and compared and, 


thereafter, he did not reject such specimen, because they were not 
arrow tips. 


Several weeks later, the youth was privileged to visit the state 
capital where he carefully scanned the only collection of prehistoric 
stone implements and weapons in the state of which he knew— 
in the museum of the state historical society. There, sure enough, 
were more of the round-topped, flat, smooth-based objects, but be- 


cause they were not labeled, he had to bide his time to learn their 
identity. 


Then, a year or two later, a new railway was constructed 
through the home town; just where it left the corporate limits it 
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crossed the creek where the channel of the latter was joined by 
a tributary ravine. The surface of the new road-bed was disturbed 
by the ties and rails of the new track, but scattered over it and in 
the sloping outer side of the barrow-pit were numerous bones, fire- 
reddened stones, flakes of flint or chert—yes, and a tomahawk, sev- 
eral arrow points, and also some more of the turtle-back imple- 
ments, which, he surmised, must have been designed for use as 
hide scrapers, as indeed they were. It was plainly evident that 
the graders had torn into a village, or camp-site, which had been 
partially buried by flood action. Although the hometown had 
the distinction of having the first public library in the whole of 
the Great Plains region, there wasn’t a book on its shelves that 
treated of the people of the Stone Age or of their arts and crafts. 
The president of a local bank was a man of university training 
and was greatly interested in such local discoveries, but there were 
no courses in anthropology in that great institution in his student 
days; so he could not offer much in the way of helpful cooperation. 
Even so, however, the boy, who as a lad of seven had picked up 
his first arrow point from the surface of a prairie sod, now grown 
to full stature still tramped the fields and in the spring of the year 
traversed the creek valley-lands and pointed out the sites of the 
Indian camps of long ago and picked up specimen implements of 
stone and bone, or scanned the artificial banks of a cut in the creek 
bank which opened a roadway to a ford across the channel, and 
there found one or two small shards of earthenware pottery that 
had been buried by the sedimentary drift of floods long centuries 
before. 


Then, one day when he was twenty-seven years old, he gathered 
his modest little collection of local prehistoric specimens together, 
labeled them and carried them to the public library to which they 
were donated, and departed from the community. Throughout the 
ensuing twenty years, he had no chance even to look for an arrow 
point. 
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In 1889-90 he visited portions of the Cherokee, Choctaw, and 
Creek nations, in the eastern part of what is now the state of Okla- 
homa, with opportunity to see something of the adjacent portion 
of the neighboring state of Arkansas. Throughout that region he 
noted that many fields, meadows, and even wooded areas were 
dotted and spotted with low, circular mounds of earth, shaped 
somewhat like that of a saucer turned upside down. Puzzled by 
the unusual earth formations, he made numerous inquiries of in- 
telligent residents of that section of the country as to the cause or 
origin of such peculiar formations. Most replies were negative, 
though, occasionally, someone would respond by saying: “I believe 
that some prehistoric race was responsible for such a formation, 
but I have no idea as to why or how it was done.” Thereafter, as 
often as he had occasion to be in that part of the country, his 
curiosity as to the origin or cause of these small mounds was re- 
newed. In 1907-8 the writer did his first active work in the lines 
of research and writing on local and western history, in the course 
of which he had occasion to learn much of the customs, habits, 
arts and crafts of the native American Indian people, including 
those of the Pawnee and Arikara—Caddoan Indian tribes of Ne- 
braska and Dakota, whose habitations were in the form of timber- 
framed, dome-shaped earth-covered huts or lodges. Reasoning 
from the form of the remains of such huts or lodges that they 
might be the ruins of a modified type of such structures, it was not 
difficult to arrive at a conclusion that these small mounds might 
have originated in the destruction and fall of similar structures. 
Less than a year later, he was elected to a position on the faculty 
of the University of Oklahoma. A few weeks later he was sent 
to the eastern part of the state on an errand for the University 
which took him into nearly twenty counties. Spare time of even- 
ings and mornings afforded opportunities for tramps through corn- 
fields and cotton patches, with the result that he returned with a 
hatful of chipped chert and broken pottery. When the president 


of the University saw these specimens he asked as to previous ex- 
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perience in the collection of such material and when informed, 
said: “Well, you might as well cover the field of American anthro- 
pology, also.” At the time, the writer had no thought of doing 
any work in that line beyond merely proving the human origin 
of these small mounds. His first efforts in that direction consisted 
of a thorough research into thé published literature of the subject 
in various scientific publications. In this effort, he was amazed 
to learn that the origin of these small mounds had been the cause 
of a seemingly endless dispute between Geology and Archaeology 
throughout a period of two generations’ duration. Geology, unani- 
mous in scouting every suggestion of human agency or artificial 
origin, called all of these slight and symmetrical elevations “natural 
mounds” and suggested as possible cause for such formations erosion 
or the weathering decomposition of rock, glaciation or ice action, 
wave action, spring and gas vents, earthquake action, animal bur- 
rows, ant-hills and many other theories even more fantastic than 
these. Archaeology, on the other hand, claimed these small mounds 
as the result of the work of human hands but cited no details. 
Scientists of both classes seemed content to view the formations 
superficially without delving into the interior of the same. The 
author dissected not one, but several, of the mounds of this type 
with the result that he found the postholes in which the support- 
ing timbers had been placed and other conclusive evidence of the 
construction of earth-covered human habitations. 


Finally, came a day when the writer walked over the surface 
of one of these bowl circular mounds in a cultivated field. On 
the surface, weathered out by the action of winter rains, were spe- 
cimens of chipped chert, broken pottery, and polished stone which 
arrested his attention. “Here is the place for the most thorough 
proof,” he exclaimed to himself. Seeking the owner of the land, 
he asked permission to excavate and was refused with instructions 
to move on. Three years of time, with good officers and the inter- 
vention of friends, was necessary to secure the desired permission; 
but that mound, which was considerably larger than the average, 
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was excavated and found to be the ruins of a timber-framed, dome- 
shaped house which had collapsed while still occupied. The in- 
terior circle of the timbered structure had been 45 feet in diameter. 
A fine collection of specimens of arts and crafts was found and 
secured. The ground work of the timbered structure was carefully 
exposed by excavation. The postholes on the outer circle were 
10% to 11 inches in diameter, while the four center posts, which 
supported the center of the dome, were 15 inches in diameter. 


As already stated, the writer’s only object in those early exca- 
vations was to prove the human origin of these mounds. Obvi- 
ously, the next step was to determine the identity of the people 
who had been domiciled in the huts or lodges of that type. The 
analogies between these architectural ruins and the primitive homes 
of these people of the surviving Caddoan tribes were very evident. 


While such field investigations, observations, and researches 
have extended over a period of more than a decade and a half, 
and have included portions of the three neighboring states of Ar- 
kansas, Kansas, and Texas and much personal exploration and corre- 
spondence, research investigation has been extended into twice as 
many more states. 


The actual work done by the writer or under his personal di- 
rection, has included excavation of valley-land burial grounds in 
LeFlore and McCurtain counties, in Oklahoma, and the careful 
dissection of a number of typical mounds of this class in LeFlore 
and Kay counties. Extensive surface scouting has been done in 
Bryan, Cherokee, Choctaw, Delaware, Kay, Latimer, LeFlore, Mc- 
Curtain, Mayes, Muskogee, Osage, Pawnee, Pittsburg, and Se- 
quoyah counties. In addition, he has gathered information from 
numerous other sources, by consultation and correspondence, in 
these and other counties of Oklahoma and in several other states 
that are involved in this discussion. 


The writer frankly admits that, in proportion to the agere- 
gate area throughout which and over which these peculiar forma- 
tions are distributed or scattered more or less abundantly, his own 
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pioneering work may seem to be far from sufficiently extended to 
justify final and general conclusions. 


—Joseph B. Thoburn. 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Death on the Prairie. By Paul I. Wellman. (New York: The 
MacMillan Company, 1936. 298 pp. Bibliography. $3.00). 


Beginning with the Sioux massacres in Minnesota in 1862, the 
book describes the major engagements fought between Indians and 
whites on the western plains, to include the Messiah troubles of 
1891. As the title indicates, it is mostly a story of violence and blood- 
shed. There is no attempt to discuss the ethnological phases of 
Indian life, no study of the efforts of the government to civilize 
the Indians by peaceful methods. It is purely a tale of warfare. 


The chapter dealing with the hostilities at Fort Phil Kearney 
is especially good; and of course the campaigns in the north in 
1876-77 are given adequate treatment. The reader’s admiration is 
aroused for the more noted of the Sioux leaders—Red Cloud, Sitting 
Bull, and Crazy Horse. Oklahomans will find interest in those 
parts recounting the Washita campaign, the Adobe Walls and Buf- 
falo Wallow fights, and Mackenzie’s affair in Palo Duro canyon, 
The major portion of the action, however, occurs in the north. This 
is natural, since the Sioux and related tribes were more numerous 
than the southern Indians, more cohesive in their efforts, and prob- 
ably more ably led; as a result, their battles with the troops were 
in general more noteworthy, and frequently resulted in victory for 
the Indians. 

In spite of the rather wide scope of Death on the Prairie, the 
battle descriptions are given with a wealth of detail which suggests 
that the author may have used sources additional to the excellent 
yet secondary bibliography cited. This detail adds to the value of 
the book by giving it a flavor of authenticity which is genuine, and 
aids the reader in a visualization of what occurred. The student 
may rely on the general accuracy of the book. Doubtless Mr. Well- 
man would be the last to deny that it does not contain errors; how- 
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ever, those evident to this reviewer do not appear of any conse- 
quence. For example, Mackenzie’s name is not spelled as that offi- 
cer himself spelled it; and Satanta was not captured as a result of 
the Wichita agency fight in August of 1874, but surrendered at 
Darlington some weeks later. However, it is unlikely that these 
mistakes would have annoyed either Mackenzie or Satanta. 


Death on the Prairie deals very fairly with the Indians. It 
emphasizes clearly the basic fact—now widely recognized—that the 
Indian wars on the plains were caused primarily by the acquisitive- 
ness of the white man. The author did not touch on that less- 
known side of the controversy, that after the Civil War the gov- 
ernment made sincere efforts to civilize the Indians by peaceful 
methods. Whether we now agree that the white man’s civiliza- 
tion was what the Indian desired or needed, we cannot deny that 
a group of high-minded idealists made more-than-reasonable at- 
tempts to wean the prairie tribes from their nomadic and warlike 
habits by an application of the Golden Rule. That this Peace 
Policy failed was not wholly the fault of the white man. For ex- 
ample, we cannot excuse all the scalpings and kidnappings in Kan- 
sas and Texas, nor the forays on the unoffending inhabitants of 
northern Mexico, on the ground that the Indians were defending 
their home reservations against white aggression. No; Mr. Well- 
man spoke truly when he stated that the Indian made war for sheer 
individual honor and renown. Nevertheless, readers of Indian de- 
scent can feel a thrill of pride in the courageous exploits of their 
fathers, accomplished against a foe who had superior weapons and 
other material advantages. And no one can fail to regret the mar- 
tyrdom of such great leaders as Crazy Horse and Sitting Bull. 


Death on the Prairie contains a number of valuable photo- 
graphic illustrations, many of which will be recognized as having 
come originally from the famous Soule’ collection. 

—Captain W. S. Nye 


Fort Sill, Oklahoma. 
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Military Posts and Camps in Oklahoma. By William Brown 
Morrison. (Oklahoma City: Harlow Publishing Corporation, 1936. 
XVI.+ 180 pp. Bibliography. $2.50). 


This account pictures the establishment of military posts and 
camps in Oklahoma. The author presents in rather interesting 
fashion the part they have played in the history of the state. He 
also describes the final chapters in the history of each which is non- 
existent today. One of the most helpful features of the book is 
the account of the daily life of these frontier garrisons. In this 
work are found worthwhile discussions of topics relating to the 
military field. The author has also treated the relation of the 
missionaries to the military posts in Oklahoma. He traces the 
development of Fort Coffee Academy, at old Fort Coffee, the work 
of saintly Cyrus Byington at Fort Towson, the development of 
Prairie Grove Mission near Fort Washita, and other aspects of 
early missionary endeavor. In addition he includes other topics 
which have a bearing upon this subject. 


While Dr. Morrison has published some of this material as 
separate articles, much new data is presented. The study is based 
partly on primary source material. Dr. Morrison has also con- 
sulted a number of the best secondary works in this field, including 
Dr. Grant Foreman’s scholarly work, Advancing the Frontier. He, 
too, has gained information through letters and personal contacts. 
However, he may have occasion to change some of his conclusion 
when he has read Capt. W. S. Nye’s painstaking manuscript study 
of the history of Fort Sill. While certain minor errors may be de- 
tected, on the whole this work is a worthwhile contribution to 
the history of the western military frontier of the United States. 


An attractive feature of Military Posts and Camps in Okla- 
homa will be found in the artistic pen sketches attractively drawn 
by Phoebe Ann White. 


—James W. Moffitt 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
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NOTES 


The Oklahoma Historical Society is seeking to preserve the 
history and records of the state. The Society wishes to express its 
appreciation of gifts from county officials, state officials, colleges, 
universities, individuals, the WPA and other Federal agencies. 


Plans are being formulated for the observance of outstanding 
anniversaries in the history of Oklahoma. The removal of the 
Five Civilized Tribes, the various “openings,” and other important 
events should be suitably commemorated. 


Carolyn Thomas Foreman’s monumental Oklahoma Imprints 
is a valuable addition to the history of printing in the United 
States. A suitable review of this work will appear in a subsequent 
issue of the Chronicles of Oklahoma. 


At the winter meeting of the Oklahoma Archaeological Asso- 
ciation honorary life membership was bestowed upon Dr. Joseph 
B. Thoburn, Miss Eva Connor and Dr. Forrest Clements. 


Mr. Dan W. Peery, former secretary and research writer of the 
Oklahoma Historical Society, has contributed to the Society some 
interesting material on the administration of A. J. Seay, former ter- 
ritorial governor of Oklahoma, and on early conventions in this 
state. 


The friends of Monroe Tsa-to-ke were saddened to learn of 
the untimely death of this splendid young Kiowa artist. He has 
left a splendid memorial in the Oklahoma Historical Society 
through his beautiful murals. 


An important announcement will be made when definite plans 
have been formulated for marking historic spots in Oklahoma. 


The library of the Oklahoma Historical Society would like to 
have the following issues of the Chronicles of Oklahoma: 
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Vol. I, Nos. 1 & 3, 1921-23 
Vol. V1, Nos. 1 & 4, 1928 
Vol. VII, No. 1, 1929 
Vol. VIII, No. 3, 1930 


The Oklahoma Historical Society is sponsoring an Oklahoma 
History contest for seniors; one for seniors in High-school, and 
one for seniors in Junior Colleges. 


There are two allotments of prizes: 


First prize—$25.00, Second prize—$20.00, Third prize—$15.00, 
Fourth prize—$10.00, and Fifth prize—$5.00. The prizes for each 
respective allotment are to be offered senior class students for the 
best article on towns, individuals who are deceased, true stories of 
experiences, early events in Oklahoma derived from family sources, 
instances of adventure in the early days of Oklahoma which old 
people could tell to their grand-children, experiences of pioneer 
settlers, or any other interesting events concerning Oklahoma his- 
tory. 


The paper must contain not less than twenty-five hundred 
words, and not more than five thousand. It must have a bibli- 
ography and foot-note citations. The paper must be accompanied 
by a certificate from the principal of the school that it is the orig- 
inal work of the student. Two typewritten copies of the article 
must be filed with the Secretary of the Oklahoma Historical So- 
ciety, James W. Moffitt, Historical Building, Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa, by April 15, 1937. The Committee in charge of the contest 
is as follows: 


Emma Estill-Harbour, Chairman, Edmond, Oklahoma 
A. N. Leecraft, Durant, Oklahoma 

John B. Meserve, Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Robert A. Hefner, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
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MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS OF THE OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY, JANUARY 28, 1937 


: The President, Judge Thomas H. Doyle called the meeting to order 
in ae Historical Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, January 28, 1937, 
at 10:00 A. M. 


The Secretary called the roll which showed the following members 
present: Judge Harry Campbell, Judge Thomas H. Doyle, Judge Thomas 
A. Edwards, Mr. George H. Evans, Dr. Grant Foreman, Mr. James H. 
Gardner, Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour, Judge Samuel W. Hayes, Judge Robert 
A. Hefner, Mrs. Frank Korn, Col. A. N. Leecraft, Mrs. Jessie KE. Moore, 
Mr. W. J. Peterson, Mr. Jasper Sipes, Judge Baxter Taylor, Dr. Joseph B. 
Thoburn, Judge William P. Thompson, Mrs. John R. Williams, Judge R. L. 
Williams and James W. Moffitt, the Secretary. 


Gen. Charles F. Barrett, Dr. E. E. Dale, Mrs. Blanche Lucas and Mr. 
John B. Meserve had reported their inability to attend this meeting, and 
on account also of the inclement weather all absentees were excused upon 
motion duly seconded and carried. 


The Secretary presented the minutes of the Board meeting held October 
29, 1936, and upon motion the reading of the minutes was dispensed with 
at this time. 


The President announced that Dr. Forrest Clements, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Anthropology of the University of Oklahoma was present. 


Judge R. L. Williams moved that the regular order of business be 
suspended and that Dr. Clements be invited to address the Board members. 


Dr. Forrest Clements gave a report on the archaeological excavation 
of mounds near Spiro, Oklahoma, which report is to be written up in 
detail and filed. 


Judge Thomas A. Edwards transmitted two photographs showing the 
arrival of the railroad at Duncan in 1893 and a street scene in Duncan 
in 1894, donated by Mr. J. R. Prentice, president of the First National Bank 
at Duncan; and also a donation of Mrs. Fay L. Crossett, of Davis, Okla- 
homa, consisting of the Proceedings of the Indian Territory Press Associa- 
tion held at Ardmore, 1899, and an Industrial write-up of Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma Territory, 1903. 


Judge R. L. Williams moved that Mr. J. R. Prentice be thanked for 
his donations. Motion was seconded and carried. 

Judge Thomas A. Edwards moved that Mrs. Fay L. Crossett be thanked 
for her donations. Motion was seconded and carried. 

Dr. Grant Foreman presented three photographs to the Society; A 
monument to Sequoyah in northern Georgia, the home of John Ross in 
Chattanooga, Tennessee and the home of Joseph Vann, Springplace, Georgia, 
a gift of Dr. Robert Mitchell, Veterans Hospital, Muskogee. 

Upon motion they were received and the Secretary was instructed to 
express the thanks of the Society to the donors. 

Judge R. L. Williams presented a group picture of early Ardmore 
residents, a gift of Mr. E. H. Hubbard. 

Judge R. L. Williams moved that the Secretary be authorized to write 
letters of thanks to all donors of gifts. Motion was seconded and carried. 
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Judge R. L. Williams moved that no person be permitted to copy 
research records out of the files of the Society without leaving a copy of 
their research. Motion was seconded and carried. 


The Treasurer, Mrs. Jessie E. Moore, presented her report for the 
fourth quarter. 


Judge R. L. Williams, chairman of the committee to preserve the 
Robert M. Jones cemetery, made a report and also asked authority to 
use a part of the private funds of the Society not to exceed $460.00 to 
take care of the details in securing construction of a wall around said 
cemetery. 


Col. A. N. Leecraft moved that the Society furnish Judge R. L. Williams 
$460.00 or as much thereof as needed in the Robert M. Jones project. 
Motion was seconded and carried. 

Mrs, Jessie E. Moore reported on the restoration of the old Chickasaw 
capitol at Tishomingo, and requested that the Secretary write a letter 
to Clive BE. Murray, president of the Murray School of Agriculture, 
thanking him for his assistance in helping to move and restore this 
building. 

Mrs. Jessie E. Moore discussed the archaeological work that has been 
done at various times in the State, under the direction of Dr. Joseph B. 
Thoburn, and stressed the necessity of having these reports written up 
and published. 

Judge R. L. Williams moved that the question of publishing mono- 
graphs covering these subjects be referred to the Editorial Committee. 
Motion was seconded and carried. 

Judge R. L. Williams reported on the progress of the work in the 
Sequoyah Park and on the restoration of the old Sequoyah home. 


Dr. Grant Foreman gave a report on the work done under the WPA 
project in the Historical Society and stated that the Union list of news- 
papers had been made and filed in Washington, and also outlined the plan 
of the work to be done under the new WPA project of which he is the 
Director, and explained the necessity of supplies. 

Judge R. L. Williams moved that $625.00 of the Publication Fund, 
still unassigned, be transferred, with the approval of the Governor, to the 
Supply Fund, $250.00 of which is to be available to purchase envelopes, 
paper and stamps for the new WPA project under the supervision of Dr. 
Grant Foreman, and the balance for any purpose that is necessary and 
within any purpose permitted by the Legislature. Motion was seconded 
and carried. 


The President requested Dr. Emma Bstill-Harbour, Vice President, to 
take the chair. 

Judge Thomas A. Edwards discussed the interest in the Historical 
Society evinced by Leonard J. Woodruff and moved that he be elected an 
honorary life member. Motion was seconded and carried. 

Judge Thomas H. Doyle moved that Herman Edwin Mootz, author, be 
elected an honorary life member. Motion was seconded and carried. 

Dr. J. B. Thoburn moved that Judge A. G. C. Bierer, Judge J. R. Keaton 
and Judge Charles W. Raymond, Mrs. Mary Athey Osborn and Isaac H. 
Athey be elected honorary life members. Motion was seconded and carried. 

Judge Thomas H. Doyle nominated all former. Oklahoma Governors 
now living and all living Chiefs and Governors of Indian Tribes as honor- 
ary life members of the Society. 

Judge R. L. Williams moved that all former Governors of the Terri- 
tory of Oklahoma and the State of Oklahoma that are now living and all 
the living Chiefs and Governors of the Five Civilized Tribes and other 
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Tribes in Oklahoma shall be placed on the rolls of this Society as honor- 
ary life members. Motion was seconded and carried. 


Dr. Frant Foreman made a report on the Fort Gibson project. 


Judge R. L. Williams, chairman of the employment committee, reported 
that applications had been received for the position of librarian, and read 
their recommendations. 


Judge Thomas H. Doyle moved that Miss Margaret McGuire, the present 
incumbent, be continued as librarian until the regular meeting of the Board 
of Directors in July and that a librarian be then elected. Motion was 
seconded and carried. 


Judge R. L. Williams moved that the Secretary be requested to have 
copies made of all endorsements of applicants for librarian and furnish 
them to each member of the Board before the next meeting in July. Motion 
was seconded and carried. 


Judge R. L. Williams discussed the next annual meeting of the Society, 
and moved that it be held at Chickasha. Motion was seconded and carried. 


Judge R. L. Williams moved that we thank the citizens of Chickasha 
for their invitation to hold the meeting there, and also Shawnee be advised 
if she wishes to renew her invitation to hold an annual meeting there 
that it will be considered, and that Shawnee be thanked for her invitation. 
Motion was seconded and carried. 


The Secretary read the following list of applicants for membership 
in the Society: 

LIFE: Raymond Orvel Weems, Oklahoma City. 

ANNUAL: Mrs. Mary Graham Brannin, Ochelata: Mrs. Ida K. Brid- 
well, Claremore; Charles C. Bush, Jr., Alva; John B. Davis, Siloam Springs, 
Arkansas; Mrs. Lilliam Downs, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Verner G. Early, 
Oklahoma City; Mrs. Walter Ferguson, Tulsa; J. E. Graham, Tulsa; 
M. D. Green, Oklahoma City; James W. Hammett, Claremore; Nadine 
Heiden, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Susie Kidwell, Ramona; Roy Krows, Vici; 
Eugene P. Ledbetter, Oklahoma City; Dr. Jesse S. Little, Minco; Gaston 
Litton, Oklahoma City; Paul G. McGuire, Fairfax; Malcolm C. Mandeville, 
Chickasha; Mrs. Helen Masoner, Oklahoma City; John C. Powell, Sulphur; 
Dr. Carl C. Rister, Norman; S. W. Ross, Park Hill; Mrs. Thelma V. Sans- 
bury, Oklahoma City; Samuel J. Smith, Kansag City, Missouri; Kittie 
Sturdevant, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Ella Townsend, Bristow; Frank Tozer, 
Oklahoma City: Mrs. W. H. P. Trudgeon, Oklahoma City; Homa Wood, 
Wichita, Kansas; John Woodsworth, Oklahoma City and Mrs. Sallie Gra- 
ham Yarbro, Ada. 

Judge Harry Campbell moved that they be elected and received into 
membership. Motion was seconded and carried. 

Judge R. L. Williams moved that a committee of five be appointed 
to arrange a program for the annual meeting, and confer with the Pres- 
ident of the Oklahoma College for Women, the Mayor and the Chamber 
of Commerce of Chickasha about the date of the meeting. Motion was 
seconded and carried. 

Judge R. L. Williams moved that the President and Secretary be 
authorized to make requisition for five steel filing cases for cards made 
by the WPA workers. Motion was seconded and carried. 

The President appointed the following committee to file requisitions 
for the WPA project: The President, the Secretary, Dr. Grant Foreman, 
Dr. Emma Bstill-Harbour and Judge R. L. Williams. 

Mr. Jasper Sipes presented the portrait of Dennis T. Flynn, second 
delegate to Congress from Oklahoma Territory. 
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Judge Thomas.H. Doyle presented the portrait of Judge James S. Daven- 
port, present presiding Judge of the Criminal Court of Appeals. 

Judge Thomas A. Edwards presented the portrait of John N. Aber- 
nathy, an ’89er, the gift of his son Roy Abernathy. 

Judge R. L. Williams moved that these portraits be accepted and the 
donors thanked. Motion was seconded and carried. 

The Secretary reported for the Library and Museum Committee, 
recommending that markers for portraits be secured, which upon motion, 
duly seconded, was approved. 

The matter of further employment of Dan W. Peery, former Secretary, 
was referred to the Publication Committee. 

Mrs. John R. Williams, of the committee on securing portraits, read her 
report. ; 

Mrs. Frank Korn, in accord with recommendations of Mrs. John R. 
Williams, moved that all pictures of the members of the Board of Directors 
be made 8x10 inches with a 2 inch mat. Motion was seconded and carried. 

The President appointed the following committee to arrange a pro- 
gram for the annual meeting to be held at Chickasha: Mr. George H. 
Evans, Chairman, Judge Samuel W. Hayes, Judge Baxter Taylor, Mrs. 
Frank Korn and Judge Robert A. Hefner. 

Mr. James H. Gardner made a report on the work done by his com- 
mittee to locate and mark historical spots in Oklahoma. 

Judge R. L. Williams moved that the next quarterly meeting of the 
Board be not held in April but postponed until July, and that the report 
of the Secretary and reports of the various committees be given at that 
time. Motion was seconded and carried. 

Upon motion the meeting stood adjourned. 

JUDGE THOMAS H. DOYLE, President, 
Presiding. 
JAMES W. MOFFITT, 
Secretary. 
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NECROLOGY 
JOHN DILLON SEAMAN. 


A worthwhile character of the concluding Territorial days was John 
Dillon Seaman who was born at Benton, Elkhart County, Indiana, on 
February 15, 1840. He married Hadasah J. Grant of Benton, Indiana, on 
June 16, 1858. She was born in Indiana on April 19, 1841 and passed away 
at Tulsa, Oklahoma, on May 30, 1911. In the spring of 1872, Mr. Seaman 
removed with his family to Kearney, Buffalo County, Nebraska where he 
engaged in the grain business for several years. He was elected to the 
State Senate from Buffalo County in 1879 and after the conclusion of his 
four-year term, removed to North Platte where he occupied a responsibie 
position in the Government Land Office. Il] health prompted his removal 
to Cabool, Missouri, in 1891 and from that place to Tulsa, Oklahoma, Indian 
Territory, in 1893. He was initially engaged in the contracting business 
in Tulsa and took a prominent and engaging part in the social, business, 
and political life of the old Indian Territory. He became a recognized 
Republican leader in the Territory and was chosen as a delegate to the 
Republican National Convention held at St. Louis, in June, 1896. 


Mr. Seaman was appointed postmaster. of Tulsa on November 22, 1898, 
by President McKinley, being reappointed by President Theodore Roose- 
velt on December 15, 1902, and again on December 20, 1906, and was 
serving in that position at the time of his demise. Hig service as a public 
officer was of the highest character. He passed away at Tulsa on October 
24, 1907, and rests in the Oaklawn Cemetery at that place. 


“Captain” Seaman, as he was affectionately called, although the title 
had no significance of any military service, was a typical representative 
of the old order of things. He was progressive however and became a 
strong advocate of Statehood but was denied, by a few days, a realization 
of his dreams in that regard. 


John D. Seaman was a man of the highest character and integrity. 
—J. B. MESERVE. 


Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
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1937 ANNUAL MEETING 
of 
OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
at 
OKLAHOMA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Chickasha, Oklahoma 


Thursday, April 22 
5:00 p.m. Registration of Membership, New Chickasha Hotel 
6:30 p.m. Dinner Meeting, New Chickasha Hotel 


Program—Entertainment, Oklahoma College for Women Stu- 
dents 


“Reminiscences,” Judge Robt. L. Williams 


“Battle of Wichita Village,” Capt. W. S. Nye, U.S.A., 
Fort Sill 


Friday, April 23 


9:00 am. Morning Program, Oklahoma College for Women, 
Austin Hall Parlors 


Theme: Local Grady County Area History 
Interviews with “Old Timers” 

10:00 am. College Auditorium Program 
The College Orchestra 


Introduction of Officers of the Society to the Student 
Body 
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“Story of Origin of Oklahoma College for Women,” 
Judge Robt. L. Williams 


Oration “Oklahoma,” Judge Guy C. Cutlip, Wewoka 


11:00 am. The Business Session 
12:00 noon Luncheon in the College Dining Halls 


1:00 pm. Tour of Anadarko Historical Sites, C. Ross Hume, 
Anadarko, Director. 


Camp Napoleon, Verden; Civil War Camp; Feder- 
al Building, Murals by Indian Artists; Museum, City 
Hall; Riverside Indian School, Indian Dances; Black 
Beaver Grave; Old Masonic Hall; R. L. Boaks, In- 
dian Trader, Relics; St. Patrick’s Mission, Murals. 


Program Committee: 


George H. Evans 
Robert A. Hefner 
Samuel W. Hays 
Anna B. Korn 
Baxter Taylor 
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